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Editorial, 


MONG the curiosities and humors of criticism is 
the remark of a ministerial critic of “Twentieth 
Century Christianity,” that the author had no 
special right to prophesy, that his eminence as an 
educator and man of letters offered no presump- 

tion in favor of his ideas about religion and its probable 
future, and that the shoemaker should stick to his last. 
This is the superstition of the “expert” in good earnest. 
But for expertness in discerning the signs of the times 
one would surely go to a man who had sat over a gen- 
eration in the seat of university outlook, though he were 
not President Eliot, than to some theological scholar. If 
the Congress of the UnitedStates should summon to some 
inquiry about the trend of religion in the present age those 
deemed experts, there is no one more likely to he first in 
the list than President Eliot. He has said that probably 
no one has heard more preaching in his time than himself, 
and it is well known that no attendant at College Chapel 
was more regular than the President of the University. So 
for years there passed before him the preaching of men, 
truly representative, of every name in religion, and he 
has had means of judging the direction of religious opin- 
ion during the last half-century which probably no man 
in this country has had. ‘The effect of his prophecy is 
only heightened by calling in question his rights as a 
prophet, and there surely must be laughter in heaven over 


the plight of his critic. 
ad 


REFERENCE is often made to the evident fact that 
Roman Catholic churches are crowded while in Protestant 
churches there is often but a small congregation. The 
inference drawn is commonly uncomplimentary to the 
Protestant churches. But a moment’s reflection with 
a little arithmetic puts a different face on the matter. 
Take, for instance Harvard Square in Cambridge, Mass. 
Within a few minutes’ walk from the First Parish Church 
there is the chapel of Harvard College, one Swedenbor- 
gian church, two Episcopal, one Congregational, one 
Baptist, one Methodist, one Christian Science, and— 
but one Roman Catholic. Naturally the congregations, 
other things being equal, would be largest in the latter 
church. In Boston within hailing distance of the Common 
there are four Episcopal churches, four Unitarian, one 
Swedenborgian, two Congregational, one Baptist, one 
Universalist, and—no Roman Catholic. Of course such 
figures prove nothing, they are offered merely as a sug- 
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gestion that in numbering the people and compiling 
statistics it is always desirable to include all the figures, 
lest even figures be made to lie. Probably Protestant 
churches too readily follow the example of the bees and 
swarm even before the hive is crowded, but it is not a sin 
to like plenty of elbow room and to enjoy fresh air in 
church on Sunday morning. 


a 


THE inquirer who tries patience to the cracking point 
is the one who masks with truth-seeking an intention 
to draw on disputation and lead up to attack. The 
ingenuous listener thinks the question comes from a 
seeker after the light who is genuinely puzzled by the 
point he seeks explained. But it transpires that the 
questioner is in no doubt whatever, and acts the part 
of inquirer only to get behind the walls and gain a chance 
at hostilities. The treachery of such methods justifies 
indignation. To assume docility, and then let loose 
bigotry and condemnation, is beneath the dignity of dis- 
cussion. One is apt to find that trusting reply is but 
. casting pearls before swine. 


Tue conference at Kikuyu, to which we have referred, 
is being more and more hotly discussed, and that un- 
lovely name is like to be perpetuated in an unlovely con- 
test. The Primate of all England has written a letter, 
hoping that the controversialists will lay down their 
pens and await the formal action he must take with what 
is laid before him, and promises that the Bishop of Zanzi- 
bar shall have ample opportunity of laying his case before 
the proper ecclesiastical authority. The Archbishop of 
York in his New Year letter says that, unless issues are 
wisely handled, they will set back the course of Christian 
unity, if only by endangering the unity of the Anglican 
Church. From Oxford Principal Selbie writes: ‘‘We 
have no wish to see the Church of England weakened 
or ignored by the prolongation of internal strife. But 
we do not believe that her highest interests would suffer 
in any way if she were to make the concessions which 
seem to be required by the exigencies of the present situa- 
tion at home and abroad.”’ A missionary of twelve years’ 
experience in Uganda says that ‘“‘the honor of the Anglican 
Church would be far better sustained by an adequate 
occupation of the districts...than by criticism of 
men... who feel themselves drawn very close to their 
fellow-soldiers in the strife.’ And yet a bishop writes 
that ‘‘unity purchased by the bartering away of apostolic 
principles is only a poor imitation of the reality for which 
Christ prayed,” which shows that England needs mis- 
sionaries more than Kikuyu. 


rd 


PrrrsBuRG has been deemed worthy of a visitation by the 
Rev. “Billy” Sunday. Since the second week in Decem- 
ber he has been excoriating this unhappy city with elo- 
quence, in comparison with which the thirty-fourth 
chapter of Isaiah is insipid playfulness!—of course all 
sorts of liberalism, from social idealism to Unitarianism 
(if that by any chance be a fine parabola and not pleo- 
nastic to any unnecessary clique!). “Had I a thousand 
dollars,” said the Rev. Mr. Sunday, as reported, with 
many other things in the delighted Pittsburg press, 
“T would give $999 to the church and $1 to education!” 
Oddly enough he makes no such munificent allowance 
for “revival” preaching as he himself so effectually 
demands! ‘The well-meant liberal apology for Mr. 
Sunday—namely, that he is undoubtedly sincere in his 
own type of Christianity—is acquiring a very ironical 
content. It reminds one of the story of the Roman slave 
in Martial, who, together with a large candelabra, was 
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purchased by a rich widow. When, after an eventful 
career, he had become heir to his lady’s vast estate, he 
persisted in worshipping the candelabra as a sort of divine 
mascot! Seriously, however, orthodox Protestantism 
(although Mr. Sunday’s theology is, by his own utterances, 
so far from Nicene Christianity as to put his orthodoxy 
in question) should find some means of stopping such 
blasphemous buffoonery as, for instance, this: “I some- 
times have thought how good it would be if an epidemic 
of typhoid fever or something as bad might sweep over 
a town where I have just concluded a revival season, so 
that those who had been saved would not have time to 
backslide and be lost.” [Cf. Matt. xi. 21 and the book 
of Jonah!] It is, however, encouraging to read in the 
Pittsburg Post that, after three weeks of such goodly work, 
only eighty-two felt moved to “come forward” when 
Mr. Sunday then made his first call for repentance! 
The remainder of the twelve thousand in the audience 
had the good sense to avoid incurring any such risk of 
typhoid, etc., as that would be! 


ea 


SUBSTANTIAL results in the treatment of cancer by 
radium warrant the recording of the first significant vic- 
tory in the campaign against this inscrutable destroyer 
of human life. That it cannot yet be determined how 
lasting the results are, and that premature hope must 
not be indulged, does not diminish the profound encour- 
agement and gratitude to be taken from the announce- 
ments from London. ‘The fact has been established that 
cases too far advanced for surgery have shown apparent 
disappearance of the cancer under radium treatment. 
It remains to be seen whether the disappearance is tem- 
porary or total. But the fact that Middlesex Hospital, 
London, records 32 patients out of 68 cases admitted 
discharged, most of them going about their usual work, 
from June to September, 1913, while for the same period 
in 1912 there was for 24 cases admitted a mortality of 100 
per cent., and that these cases were regarded as hopeless, 
is a fact of undoubted weight. Life has been lengthened 
up to middle life, but after middle life this arch-enemy 
of normal length of years has cut off the average duration 
of life. Now dawns a valid hope of deliverance from this 
dread foe also. When this conquest shall have been com- 
pleted, as we have such firm grounds for trusting that 
it will be completed, medical science, already possessing 
the highest place in the honor and confidence of mankind, 
will demonstrate its right to the title of God’s saving 
grace for human life. 

a 


THE indifference of people who hold thoroughly Uni- 
tarian views in religion and yet take no part in any 
Unitarian church is one of the standing puzzles of the 
time. A reason frequently given is the liberalism in 
other churches. But much as there is, gleaning care- 
fully through them all, the proportion is not yet great, 
and will by no means account for the phenomenon. 
The people who are in no church at all form the significant 
mass of liberals. Their views seem to help them into 
indifference to organized effort in making religion of use 
in the world. We talk of the duty of Unitarians to propa- 
gate their faith and strengthen their organization. 
The greater duty is the duty of people to be Unitarians 
in fact who are such only in their mind. If they once got 
out of the individualism, which is a polite word for self- 
ishness, of their religion into its fellowship, they would 
fill more churches than could be built for them. To be 
self-satisfied, to content one’s. self with deliverance from 
the trammels of undesirable belief, to cut one’s self off 
from associations because the old ‘compulsions are no 
longer enforced,—this sort of liberalism is really a very 
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narrowing and contracting influence. It justifies people 
in saying that of all bigots the liberal bigot is the least 
bearable. A man who calls himself a Unitarian, whom 
no one else has any reason for thinking such, and who 
does nothing else, is an explanation of the smallness of 
the Unitarian denomination. It is not the number of 
Unitarians in other churches which decreases our force. 
It is the kind of Unitarian in no church at all. 


To-day’s Platform for Congregationalism. 


There is something suggestive and stimulating in the 
very title of the new confession of faith adopted last 
autumn by the National Council of Congregational 
churches. It is the platform for to-day, not for yester- 
day or to-morrow. It does not compel those who ac- 
cept it to repeat the very words and phrases in which 
the fathers set forth their hopes and beliefs, nor does it 
bind any one to say to-morrow what he says to-day if 
for any good reason he sees good cause to express his 
faith in some other way. ‘The delegates with all serious- 


ness and with precision of speech declared their allegiance . 


to the faith which the fathers confessed, “‘which from 
age to age has found its expression in the historic creeds 
of the church universal’; but they do not profess to 
repeat the terms of those creeds or even the specific 
tenets set forth with such judicial severity in the ancient 
days. 

The members of the Congregational churches do well 
to keep in mind the great symbols in which the fathers 
attempted to set forth the grandeur of justice, the sever- 
ity of the moral law, the magnanimity of the Divine 
Love, and the immortal hope set as the prize of the high 
calling. All the outlines of theology are now softened, 
and ‘Duty, Stern daughter of the voice of God,” invites 
us with more benignant mien; but he who does not know 
that some of the most savage creeds ever adopted by 
Christendom have put iron into the blood of heroes scans 
the world of human life in but a superficial way. 

We say, then, that our Congregational neighbors have 
done well to hold fast to the ancient faith while they 
give it expression in the speech of the present day. Some 
of the older adherents of Congregationalism miss the old 
phrases and wonder whether some of the substance has 
not been lost from a platform which contains no definition 
of the Trinity, and no clear assertion of it; no setting 
forth of the penalties of unbelief, nor any threat of future 


«punishment; no appeal to an infallible Bible, nor any 


appeal to the miraculous sanctions of the moral law. 

All these things the framers of the platform, no doubt, 
were satisfied might be left to the guidance of the Holy 
Spirit which might be trusted to lead them in to all truth 
and with regard also “to the freedom and responsibility 
of the individual soul, and the right of private judg- 
ment’? which are stoutly affirmed. 

John Calvin and James Arminius differed so greatly 
in matters of doctrine that their followers were ready at 
one time to fight for their respective beliefs. Arminius 
became the chief authority of American Methodists and 
John Calvin of Congregationalism in New England. 
A bundred years ago the antagonism between them was 
so great that between them socially, ecclesiastically, and 
often in business affairs so great a gulf was fixed that they 
had no dealings with each other. Now Arminian, 
Methodist, and Calvinist Congregationalist exchange 
pulpits and preach the same doctrine, and both honestly 
affirm their allegiance to the faith cherished by the fathers. 
Henry Ward Beecher called himself a Calvinist, and, being 
challenged to tell what a Calvinist was, he said, “A Cal- 
vinist is a man who lives now and believes as I do.” 
That was a jocular evasion of a declaration of what 
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in his day was considered to be a perilous lapse from the 
true belief. The writer heard him say in his own pulpit, 
sixty years ago, ‘“‘I believe that the doctrine of eternal 
punishment is taught in this book [laying his hand upon 
the Bible] but it has been one of the weaknesses of 
my ministry that I have never been able to preach it.” 
Now in the Northern States, at least, the preaching of 
that doctrine is commonly left to men of the type of 
Billy Sunday. 

Under the head of “wider fellowship” in the new plat- 
form there is a curious limitation of vision. ‘The circle 
of fellowship is enlarged to take in all the branches of 
the “Church of Christ,” but not a word is said to sug- 
gest the existence of a vast world lying outside of Christi- 
anity in which are religions worthy of the attention of 
the wisest and best of our race, and also vast tracts of 
heathenism about which the founders of foreign missions 
had the most pronounced opinions. What inference is to 
be drawn from the absence of all recognition of the best 
elements in the various Biblical religions of the Orient, 
and a similar reticence concerning the duty to convert 
the millions, “lying in wickedness” and formerly de- 
clared to be without hope unless the gospel is preached 
to them? 

Whatever criticism friends or foes of Congregationalism 
may put on record, the fact remains that a great advance 
is apparent in this platform made for ‘‘to-day.” If it 
does not seem sufficient, it may be amended to-morrow. 
No creed expresses all that any human being believes, 
hopes for, and reaches after: no platform can be any- 
thing but a temporary scaffolding erected for a special 
purpose and losing its meaning when its purpose is ful- 
filled. ‘The souls of devout and valiant men and women 
never express themselves in creeds: they pour themselves 
out in psalms and hymns and sacred songs, in prayers 
and poems, and in plans and deeds that express in out- 
ward action that which the heart has conceived, the 
imagination has portrayed, and the active powers have 
conspired to express in terms of well doing and heroic 
achievement. Happy the denomination or the church 
that can set before itself any form of words that will 
challenge the minds and hearts of its adherents to holy 
living and fruitful endeavor. Happily the true function 
of the creed is no longer held to be, or to draw, a divid- 
ing line between saints and sinner, but rather a guide 
to action; in short, something like what is aimed at in 
the purpose expressed in this platform to exalt the wor- 
ship of the “one true God”’ while laboring for the prog- 
ress of knowledge, the promotion of justice, the reign of 
peace, and the realization of human brotherhood.” 
‘These are noble tasks, and any creed that promotes them 
will be justified by its fruits. G. B. 


The Ethics of Winter. 


Winter is to the physical life what suffering, priva- 
tion, and trial are to the soul. It is the rude nurse of 
qualities precious to the experience and moral education 
of man. ‘The snow feeds the roots of grains, and nourishes 
the soil with its chemic properties. ‘The cold strengthens 
the trunks of trees, helps them to strike deeper their 
roots, to lift higher their heads, to brace more firmly 
their giant arms. ‘The ice itself builds snug houses for 
the fish and other aquatic creatures that sink to deep 
waters to find safety. Innumerable are the beautiful 
adaptations wrought by the cold in vegetable and animal 
life, until we feel in studying them that the whole animate 
and inanimate world thinks, contrives, and reasons not 
only to shelter itself from the inclement time, but also 
to draw from the arsenal of winter its weapons of strength, 
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—the toughness of its rock-ribs, the vigor and rude force 
of its thews and sinews. 

The soul, too, finds its deep and permanent profit in 
these winter ethics; for, if the hard experience of life 
has built for it a house of ice, has killed the pretty buds 
and blossoms of early hope, it, too, must sink to deeper 
waters to find its help and safety, must turn suffering 
and toil and self-sacrifice and privation into a golden 
treasury of nobler and higher purposes and_ blessings 
than any that come with summer sunshine. If its little 
house of verdure is torn away and withered in a night, 
it must build itself a new home in the very tempest 
blasts, as do the robins and sparrows when the great 
winter blizzards are upon them; and it will in time have 
cause to bless the severity of its trials because of the 
new force that has come to its spiritual thews and sinews. 
The track of the storm has laid open the way for the 
angels of God. 

Our maps indicate a geography of souls as well as a 
division of climates. ‘The tropical nature may, however, 
exist in all latitudes. It is not tried, it does not suffer, 
it lives always in the calm, even sunshine. We have 
all known it, and we call its experience prosperous and 
happy. We say, How much these persons are to be 
envied in their well-padded existence, where all things 
minister to them like fleet-footed attendants, and the 
sound of lutes and dulcimers is in their ears, and the 
flowers of the earth gather perfumes to delight their senses, 
and their good impulses and kind deeds are only a luxu- 
rious kind of selfishness! 

‘These people live in the tropic lands of the soul. All 
things for them are smooth and prosperous. Their 
wheels roll on velvet. They tranquilly take the best 
of everything as their right. Do these people ever pene- 
trate into the higher or deeper phases of experience? It 
is difficult to believe. 

It is not from the tropics that comes the great progress 
in religion, in morals, in life, in the amelioration of exist- 
ence for the masses, in better hopes for mankind. ‘These 
things come out of the winter lands, from men and women 
who have been tried by the cold blasts of experience and 
fortune, of loss and doubt and struggle with themselves, 
and with the world about them. These are the deep, 
strong, loyal natures, born in the cold of adversity, 
tempered in the bitter winds that God sends to those 
he would use for his own great designs. Let us think 
of the men who have made our own nation great and 
powerful. Not one of them was a holiday liver, a summer 
fly: all were winter souls, bent and gnarled oftentimes, 
like our dear Lincoln, by the cold and the tempest, but 
nourishing within an invincible honesty, perfect conse- 
cration to duty, obedience to the Highest, and a great 
strong faith, born only in the winter of adversity, be- 
cause then the soul must walk by faith, and not by sight. 

Wonderful is the thought of how God fashions his 
weapons. What profound despair, like the darkness of 
the shortest day of the year, often comes upon those 
souls that are to arise and shine brightest in the heaven 
of belief! What a mighty hope lives in hearts tried by 
the deepest affliction, every wind from the four quarters 
striving in vain to blow out its little candle! Such was 
the hope in the breast of Columbus, who was a winter 
soul, nourished on bitter roots and forced to endure 
hardness. Such was the soul of Luther when Rome, 
joined to the powers of this world, was howling round 
him like a pack of hungry wolves. 

Though tropic lives seduce us, charm us, sing us to 
_ sleep with siren voices, whisper to us like the murmur 
of soft breezes among the vines, woo us by a thousand 
enchanting notes to relax the moral fibre and weaken 
the force of purpose and resolution, let us not yield. 
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Rather, like Ulysses, let us lash ourselves to the masts, 
and stop our ears as we sail by their islands. In the 
stern, cold north are the hidden forces that nourish 
virtue and keep alive the sublime hopes of man. There 
are the great achievements wrought on God’s anvil, 
beaten out with strong hammer by strong arms. In 
that region of character lie the great heroisms and aspira- 
tions of mankind. There are the spaces of celestial 
beauty wrested from Chaos andOld Night; and under 
the northern heavens, sparkling with millions of stars, 
shine the great spiritual constellations, palpitating with 
the meaning and purpose of life,—obedience, trust, love, 
faith, self-sacrifice, and labor. 


American CGnitarian Association. 
Notes of an Itinerant. 


Lists 


In the vast empire of Texas liberal Christianity has 
as yet but a very slight foothold. There are organized 
Unitarian churches only in the cities of Dallas and San 
Antonio. ‘There has been Unitarian preaching at differ- 
ent times in Austin and Fort Worth, and there are or- 
ganizations affiliated with the Universalists in Houston 
and in some smaller places. I think, however, that the 
Unitarian ministers in Dallas and San Antonio are the 
only preachers of a really liberal Christianity at present 
working in the State. The Dallas society is self-support- 
ing, and has recently sold its first smal] church, and pur- 
chased the conspicuous building formerly occupied as 
the ‘Temple of the Reformed Jewish Congregation. ‘The 
San Antonio society was organized a year ago, and has 
taken a good start under the leadership of Mr. Badger. 
The Association has purchased for the future use of the 
society a small but well-located corner lot. ‘This lot 
now catries a cottage, and the net income from the rental 
of the house is being laid up as the nucleus of a building 
fund. For the present the society meets for public wor- 
ship in a handsome and convenient Odd Fellows’ Hall. 

I had two busy days in San Antonio. On Saturday 
morning I saw a number of the people identified with our 
movement and motored through the business and resi- 
dence parts of the city. In the afternoon I was taken to 
see the beautiful old Spanish Missions to the south, then 
to the north -for afternoon tea with Gen. and Mrs. 
Lee at the United States Military Post, and then to the 
club for dinner with the trustees and other leading mem-~ 
bers of the church. On Sunday I had the pleasure of 
leading the worship of some one hundred and fifty people 
and of dining with Mrs. Badger and other friends. 
Mr. Badger had taken the opportunity of my coming to 
accept the invitation of the liberals in Houston and to 
go over there to preach for them. 

There seems to be no reason why we should not have a 
strong, influential society in San Antonio. ‘The organic 
growth of a Unitarian church will be slow there as every- 
where in the South, but an excellent constituency is 
already discovered, a loyal nucleus organized, a Women’s 
Alliance, a Liberal Club, and a Sunday-school all at work, 
and a lot ready for a church building when the time is 
ripe. The city is growing and is undergoing the dramatic 
transformation from a Mexican town to a modern, in- 
dustrial American metropolis. Nowhere in the world, 
save in Phoenix, have I seen so many automobiles in 
proportion to the population. It seems as if every white 
family must own a Car. 

The way of the development of our cause in Texas is 
plain. We should establish three strong centres of in- 
fluence in the three largest cities,—San Antonio, Dallas, 
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and Houston. If in the last-named place we can co- 
operate with our Universalist friends there, so much the 
better. Each of these three cities claims to be the largest 
city in Texas. Far be it for a wandering missionary to 
say which is right. Suffice it that all three are ambitious, 
alert, and growing centres of industry and population. 
From these centres three other cities can easily be reached. 
Dallas has interurban connection with Fort Worth; 
San Antonio is only a few hours away from Austin, the 
capital and seat of the State University; and Houston 
is not far from Galveston and Beaumont, the latter a 
fast-growing oil centre, where a group of liberal people is 
said already to exist. All these points of vantage can be 
occupied and a fruitful work begin if only the people of 
our churches will supply their Association with the es- 
sential funds. Texas is ready for us if only we are gener- 
ous and public-spirited enough to use our opportunity of 
serviceableness. 

The challenge of New Mexico and Arizona is less im- 
perative. If indeed our resources were as large as our 
hopes, then we should all agree that it is time that our 
message was heard in Tucson and Albuquerque, where 
the State Universities are, and in Phoenix and Santa Fé, 
the capitals of the new States. I have just visited these 
four cities; and, while our cause has friends in each of 
them, they are few in number and not as yet eager to 
assume much responsibility. Most of them are people 
who have gone to the South-west seeking health for them- 
selves or for some member of the family. They are exiles 
from the North rather than citizens of Arizona. Even 
if they were alert and sanguine, they would prove to be 
but a transient constituency. When, then, we weigh 
the comparative claims of these cities with those of such 
places as Houston or Birmingham or Tacoma, it is evi- 
dent that our work in the newest States must wait upon 
more important enterprises. 

The South-west has been kind to me. Its winter 
climate is delightful, its representative people unlimitedly 
hospitable. Its only shortcoming is the lack of water. 
It must be a poor country for the Baptists. 

SAMUEL A. ELIOT. 


Current Topics. 


DEFINITE steps toward the solution of several interna- 
tional problems are foreshadowed as the result of a con- 
ference which the President held with the members of the 
Senate Committee on Foreign affairs on January 26, and 
in the course of which he discussed frankly and in detail 
the relations between this country and several great and 
lesser powers. An aftermath of that conference is the 
probability that Congress will soon be asked to modify 
that feature of the Panama Canal Law which secures to 
American coast-wise shipping exemption from the payment 
of tolls for the use of the water-way. It has been a matter 
of public knowledge for several months that President 
Wilson had become convinced that the clause of exemp- 
tion constitutes a violation of the language of the Hay- 
Pauncefote treaty, and that the British protest lodged 
against this phase of the law for the government of the 
canal is based upon justice. ‘he advocates of exemption 
are preparing for a vigorous struggle to maintain their 
ground in Congress. 


ANOTHER outcome of the conference was the issuance 
from the White House of a specific denial of the reports, 
industriously circulated by several influential newspapers, 
that the Japanese government was aiding the régime of 
President Huerta of Mexico with arms and supplies, in 
opposition to the wishes and the policy of the United 
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States. The President gave it to be understood that, 
although repeated shipments of arms to Huerta had been 
made by Japanese mercantile houses, under the sanction 
of international law, the attitude of the Japanese govern- 
ment toward the Mexican issue has always been correct. 
In exonerating Japan from any suspicion of open or under- 
handed opposition to American policy in Mexico, the 
President intimated that no way is open to this govern- 
ment, under existing legislative or judicial enactments, 
to meet the grievances of the Japanese under the land laws 
recently put upon the statute books of California. In 
this connection the President pointed out that the United 
States has no constitutional authority to regulate the 
acts of State legislatures except in certain well-defined 
contingencies. 
ed 


THE President’s declarations on the Japanese problem 
came at a time when relations with America are the over- 
shadowing issue in the Japanese diet, in connection with 
the debate on the government’s estimate of $150,000,000 
for a comprehensive programme of naval construction, 
chiefly of dreadnoughts. In response to an interpellation 
on January 30, Baron Makino, the minister of foreign 
affairs, informed the deputies that he could not divulge 
the contents of the notes of protest which had been pre- 
sented by the Japanese minister at Washington. He 
reiterated, however, his previous assurance that the gov- 
ernment regarded the California question as a vital affair, 
involving the honor of Japan. In contesting the proposed 
naval appropriation in the diet, Baron Shimada, the 
leader of the opposition, pointed out, in the course of de- - 
bate last Sunday, that the naval increase contemplated 
was inadvisable, among other reasons, because it might 
arouse the suspicion in the United States that itis directed 
against this country. 

wt 


FRIENDS of China see indications of reaction in the 
recent passage, by the newly-constituted administrative 
council, of a bill imposing the worship of heaven and of 
Confucius upon the president of the republic. The 
measure, which was submitted at the instance of Presi- 
dent Yuan Shi Kai, involves the adoption of a state relig- 
ion by China,—a departure which has been warmly 
opposed by a league composed of representatives of 
Christians, Mohammedans, ‘Taoists, and Buddhists. 
Although the freedom of worship in China is secured by 
a dozen treaties with different nations, the official recog- 
nition -of Confucianism, it is feared, cannot fail to exert 
an undesirable. restriction upon the rights of non-Confu- 
cians. It is suspected that Yuan Shi Kai’s motive in 
inaugurating such a conspicuous backward step is a desire 
to popularize himself and his administration with the 
majority of the people. Already many classes of Chinese 
non-conformists have indicated their purpose to resist 
any attempt to compel them to participate in the out- 
ward rites of Confucianism. 


SIMULTANEOUSLY with the backward step which China 
has taken in the adoption of a state religion, it has made 
a forward move by accepting a project advanced by the 
American Red Cross Society for the control of the river 
Hwai, which, by floods from time to time, has cost many 
thousands of lives and has caused heavy losses of property. 
The agreement reached by the Chinese government and 
the Red Cross provides for the raising by the society of 
a fund of $20,000,000 for the construction of levees and 
retaining walls, and the rectification of the course of the 
river, in order to prevent future recurrences of the periodic 
disasters of the past. The tentative plans for the work 
have been made by an American civil engineer, Charles 
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Davis Jameson, who has studied the Hwai and the peculi- 
arities of its course.’ The retaining works, if undertaken, 
will be under the financial control of foreigners. ‘The 
undertaking by the Red Cross is a notable advance in the 
direction of preventive philanthropy. 


a 


THE creation of a vast aérial war fleet for the French 
military establishment*is assured by the success of the 
public subscription which was operied a few months ago, 
and which was closed last Sunday with patriotic cere- 
monies, after the popular contributions had reached the 
total of $1,200,000. With this amount the committee in 
charge will purchase 210 aéroplanes of various types, will 
train seventy-five aviators and establish seventy aéro- 
plane sheds and repair stations at ports of call. By this 
method it is hoped to equip the offensive and defensive 
forces of France with a new and perhaps invaluable 
weapon. President Poincaré, in presiding over the pro- 
ceedings in the Sorbonne last Sunday that marked the 
closing of the subscription lists, pointed out that the pos- 
sibilities of aérial warfare had not yet been clearly defined, 
but that the progress which already has been achieved 
in the development of progression through the air on the 
principle of the aéroplane gave promise of marked and 
perhaps decisive achievements in the same direction in 
the near future,—achievements which might revolutionize 


the art of war. 
ze 


Tue frightful evils which the plan of government sell- 
ing of liquor are bringing upon the Russian people were 
pathetically pointed out to the council of the empire in 
St. Petersburg on January 28, by Count Serge Witte, ‘the 
author of the monopoly. Count Witte explained that it 
has been his hope that government control of the sale of 
vodka, the popular drink of the nation, would have the 
effect of restricting the consumption and at the same time 
would bring desired revenue into the treasury. The 
results of the undertaking, he admitted, had been disas- 
trous, as the government agents had exerted themselves 
to increase their sales, and thus had augmented to an 
alarming degree the habits of intemperance which always 
had been the besetting vice of the masses. Powerful 
argument was presented by Count Witte for prompt and 
energetic governmental action to remedy the error for 
which he had unconsciously furnished the basis, and which 
he contended had been propagated by his successors in 
the ministry of finance. 


Brevities. 


We become like what we habitually admire, and- 


thereby our admirations become revealers of character. 


We see what we have the power of seeing. ‘‘ Where do 
you find Indian arrow-heads?” asked a visitor of Henry D. 
Thoreau, who, leaning over, picked up one at his feet. 


What trivial and senseless things people will do in 
order, as they say, ‘“‘to pass away the time,” as if time 
were a useless commodity, the sooner wasted the better! 


We generally believe that feeling comes before thought, 
that the emotion is spontaneous; but J. Jacobs asserts 
as follows: ‘“‘ We feel as our ancestors thought, and think 
as our descendants will feel.” 


It appears to be a fact that, while the opium habit is 
being crushed out in China under a heathen government, 
in British India, on the contrary, under Christian domina- 
tion the same habit is actually spreading. It is here 
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confined largely to the wealthy and middle classes of the 
large cities, and to some extent includes the rural popu- 
lation, also. 


Little and secluded, but effective, educational plants 
in the homes of this country produced such men as Lin- 
coln, Grant, Greeley, Edison, Clemens, Burroughs, and 
others. If the public schools can learn the secret of their 
power and influence, it will be most valuable knowledge. 
Says Emerson, “That which we doxnot call education is 
more important than that which we do.” 
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Letters to the Editor. 


Denominational Cleavage. 


To the Editor of the Christian Register:— 


It is to me a matter of the greatest personal satisfac- 
tion that you have introduced into your columns the 
recent Survey controversies, since this illustrates more 
clearly than anything that has happened in recent years 
the line of cleavage in the Unitarian body to-day. I have 
been told a thousand times, if I have been told once, that 
this line does not exist,—that we are all, conservatives 
and radicals alike, standing and working for the same 
thing. I have always been convinced that this is not so, 
and I am rejoiced that at last you see that it is not so. 
This line of cleavage is absolute. On the one side is the 
great mass of Unitarians who have no conception of ap- 
plied religion beyond that of traditional social service, 
which means binding of the wounds of the people. On 
the other side is the group of radicals who regard social 
service as a necessary evil, and give themselves to the 
real religious work of social reconstruction, which means 
the establishment of such a just economic order that no 
wounds can be inflicted. These radicals are revolu- 
tionists, and believe, therefore, that the Church must 
have a “‘revolutionary function.” 

To this programme and ideal of social reconstruction, 
as contrasted with social service, I have been openly and 
frankly committed lo! these many years. If this be 
treason to Unitarianism, as you plainly intimate in your 
editorial in ‘‘ Denominational Honor,’ make the most 
of it! JoHN Haynes HOLMES. 

New York City. 


Jesus and Eternal Punishment. 


To the Editor of the Christian Register:— 


Can you or any of your readers tell what to do with 
Jesus’ apparent acceptance of the doctrine of eternal 
punishment? . After reading the gospel story,—and I do 
not understand that the passages referred to are not in- 
tegral portions of the whole, or that they are essentially 
colored by the misunderstanding or preconception of the 
disciples,—I see no escape from the conclusion that Jesus 
did accept the doctrine. The rich man in the parable 
lifts up his eyes after death, “being in torment”; it is 
better for us to sacrifice an offending hand or eye than 
that the whole body be cast into Gehenna; at the final 
harvesting the angels will cast the evil-doers into a furnace 
of fire, the chaff into unquenchable fire, and at the last 
great assizes those at the left hand of the Judge are to go 
away into eternal punishment,—and all the efforts of 
our Universalist friends to escape the textual issue seem 
to me futile and vain. We are thus brought to the 
dilemma; either Jesus was mistaken, or,we must believe 
in eternal punishment. 

But another and, if possible, more serious difficulty 
arises: How could the Jesus of our love and reverence 
accept the doctrine? I have tried—I scarcely know with 
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what success—to solve the difficulty in this way. Jesus, 
with his human limitations, and, as a Hebrew of the He- 
brews, the son of Joseph as truly as’ of Mary, would 
naturally accept the beliefs of his age and of his people 
until reflection and opposing occasion should call them 
in question,—beliefs the Scribes and Pharisees, sitting 
in Moses’ seat, prescribed must not lightly be re- 
jected. Only when reflection had led him to question 
some-of them did he do so. ‘Then he could dare to chal- 
lenge, and, for something better, reject things said to them 
of old time. But as to the doctrine of eternal punish- 
ment, which seems to have been the current belief of his 
people, he may not have thought much about it as an 
act, but only of the grownds of the award. These the 
elders found in the violation of the ritual, but Jesus in the 
moral life of the persons under judgment; and those who 
should at last go away into everlasting punishment would 
be condemned to it not for ritual violation, but for im- 
morality and selfishness. 

We of the liberal faith have abandoned the doctrine; 
but we must not forget that for long centuries of Chris- 
tian history it seems to have awakened little protest, 
only here and there a Justin, a Clement, or an Origen, 
calling it in question. Even our own Channing, I believe, 
held, with his confréres, that man’s freedom carried with 
it the terrible possibility that some might forever resist 
the pleadings of the Spirit. 

But more and more the Christian consciousness is re- 
volting against the doctrine. The recent creed of our 
Congregational brethren is practically silent about it, 
and the same silence in ‘‘evangelical’” pulpits is often 
deplored by severer members of those bodies. Dr. 
Gladden, I understand, in his recent book hopes for the 
final restoration of every soul. May we not assume, then, 
that, when Jesus should have reflected more fully on the 
doctrine itself of eternal suffering, the same tenderness 
which so insisted on the heavenly Father’s love for the 
evil as well as the good, and which saw restoration for the 
penitent soul when it should come to itself, would have 
revolted from the doctrine which left a spot of eternal 
blackness in the Father’s universe? 

H. D. Catuin. 

NORTHUMBERLAND, Pa. 


Declaration of Faith, Polity, and Fellowship. 


The following declaration was adopted by the National 
Council of the Congregational Churches of the United 
States, Oct. 25, 1913 :— 

We believe in God the Father, infinite in wisdom, 
goodness, and love; and in Jesus Christ, his Son, our Lord 
and Saviour, who for us and our salvation lived and died 
and rose again and liveth evermore; and in the Holy 
Spirit, who taketh of the things of Christ and revealeth 
them to us, renewing, comforting, and inspiring the souls 
of men. We are united in striving to know the will 
of God as taught in the Holy Scriptures, and in our pur- 
pose to walk in the ways of the Lord, made known or 
to be made known to us. We hold it to be the mission 
of the Church of Christ to proclaim the gospel to all 
mankind, exalting the worship of the one true God, and 
laboring for the progress of knowledge, the promotion of 
justice, the reign of peace, and the realization of human 
brotherhood. Depending, as did our fathers, upon the 
continued guidance of the Holy Spirit to lead us into all 
truth, we work and pray for the transformation of the 
world into the Kingdom of God; and we look with faith 
for the triumph of righteousness and the life everlasting. 

_ We believe in the freedom and responsibility of the 
individual soul and the right of private judgment. We 
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hold to the autonomy of the local church and its inde- 
pendence of all ecclesiastical control. We cherish the 
fellowship of the churches, united in district, state, and 
national bodies, for counsel and co-operation in matters 
of common concern. 

_ While affirming the liberty of our churches and the val- 
idity of our ministry, we hold to the unity and catholicity 
of the Church of Christ, and will unite with all its branches 
in hearty co-operation; and will earnestly seek, so far as 
in us lies, that the prayer of our Lord for his disciples may 
be answered, that they all may be one. 


A Preacher’s Plea for a New Internationalism.* 


BY REV. E. H. REEMAN. 


The cost of dreadnoughts and armaments not only 
imposes a tax upon the financial resources of the nations 
of Europe that at times strains them almost to breaking 
point, but it also effectually prohibits the expenditure 
necessary to real experiments in measures of social amel- 
ioration. If some agreement could only be come at, say 
between Germany and England, that would eliminate the 
present foolish rivalry in naval armaments, not only 
would the financial burdens of the two countries be 
lightened to feather-weight, but an enormous amount of 
money would at once be liberated that could be directly 
applied to the saving and development of human life, 
instead of being eaten up as at present in the devising 
and upkeep of mechanism for the destruction of life. 

If there is one thing that modern civilization has the 
right to indict as a criminal offence, it is the fostering of 
the war spirit between nations. I hope the time will 
yet come when an international court will play the same 
part in relation to disputes between nations that the 
criminal courts of every civilized nation now play in 
regard to disputes between man and man,—when a code 
of international law and ethics will make it as impos- 
sible for a nation to take the law into its own hands 
and wage war upon another nation because of some pri- 
vate dispute between the two, as it is for you or me to 
take the law into our own hands when in dispute with 
a fellow-citizen,—when it will be as much an offence 
against law and order for a nation to make war upon 
another as it now is for one man to punch another man’s 
head. 

The only way out of the present chaos, as I see things, 
is such an arrangement and agreement between the 
nations as will put an end to the present policy altogether, 
and reduce the armaments of all nations to the lowest 
minimum adequate to the policing of an international 
court. I see no reason why we should not abolish all 
private and individual national armaments, establish a 
court of international law, adequate to the settlement of 
any dispute that may arise between individual nations, 
and permit to such an international court the mainte- 
nance of only sufficient force of arms to secure obedience 
to its laws on the part of any possible recalcitrant nations. 

Such a course requires no more than an agreement 
between the nations to carry it into immediate effect, 
and, since the common sense of modern civilized nations 
is a comparatively equal quantity, cannot be dismissed 
as a wild dream. If an international ring can define 
the limits of a conflict in the Bulgarian States, why 
should not an international court, properly established, 
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present day, including America, Germany, Great Britain, 
France, and other nations, could be induced to form such 
a court, could it not compel obedience to its laws on the 
part of lesser nations? And would not such compulsion 
be absolutely justified in view of the ends aimed at? 

Commerce between all of these nations, peaceable and 
profitable, is an established fact and compact of every- 
day incidenee. Why, then, should a compact of peace- 
tul interest in the broader sense be less possible? 

I am convinced that a true development of domestic 
policy among the several nations is impossible until some 
agreement on international relations, framed in a pacific 
spirit, is reached. 

If we can think to-day in universal terms, if we can 
sustain commerce on an international, if not upon a uni- 
versal, basis, surely we can organize human life on a 
footing of universal interest and well-being. If in na- 
tional life patriotism can override and control the in- 
terests of parties and classes, surely the spirit of a larger 
humanitarianism could be developed that might control 
the interests and partizanships of national patriotism. 

I venture to believe that the new democracy that is 
now travailing in birth, and the larger franchise to which 
we are coming that will ultimately give to the women of 
the world an equal voice with men in the affairs of state, 
will revolutionize not merely the domestic policies of 
nations, but also the whole realm of international life. 


Kikuyu. 


This is the name of a town in British East Africa. 
There it represents Christian unity: in England it sig- 
nifies sectarian disputation. Never did the religious 
spirit more harmoniously unite different denominations 
than in June last at Kikuyu, when about sixty missionaries 
of five Protestant churches met to consider how they 
could present a simple and single Christianity to the 
natives, instead of laboring along divided ways for the 
success of Anglicanism, Methodism, Presbyterianism, 
and other “isms’’ which seem to impair the general 
strength by their scattering of forces. The liberal- 
minded Anglican bishops of Mombasa and Uganda 
warmly promoted the conference, and their efforts 
elicited a hearty response from the heads of the mission- 
ary societies of other churches. It was agreed to estab- 
lish as a common basis of creed the acceptance of the 
Bible and the Apostles’ and Nicene creeds, to adopt a 
federal form of church organization, to receive into any 
pulpit a preacher recognized by his own church, and to 
admit the members of each church to communion in other 
churches. Rejoicing over this fraternal agreement, the 
conference closed with a general communion service, 
conducted by the bishop of Mombasa, according to the 
Anglican rites, in a Scottish Presbyterian church. 

Surely all this was a true exemplification of ‘‘the unity 
of the spirit in the bond of peace.’ But the bishop of 
Zanzibar looked across the channel from his island 
diocese and frowned. His high church susceptibility 
recoiled from the unpriestly spectacle of an Anglican 
bishop administering the communion to members of other 
Christian churches. Ultimately he accused the Mom- 
basa and Uganda bishops of heresy, and petitioned their 
metropolitan, the archbishop of Canterbury, to bring 
them to trial. Hence a controversy is raging in the 
Church of England, and on the part of the sacerdotalists 
it is somewhat acrimonious. Of course, there are two 
sides to the question, and the exclusionist party may find 
support in the rubrics. But in these days the wider 
and more brotherly view must eventually prevail. When 
complaint was made of Phillips Brooks having welcomed 
Edward Everett Hale to communion, the latter said, 
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“Tell them that I had my invitation from the Master 
himself nearly nineteen hundred years ago.” A simple 
saying, but deserving of serious thought by such as the 
bishop of Zanzibar.—Boston Herald. 


A Reply to the Cardinal.* 


BY REV. EDWARD CUMMINGS. 


Some years ago a distinguished New York charity 
worker told me of the startling way in which it was sud- 
denly brought home to him that New York was a Catholic 
city. He had been invited to attend a public meeting 
of certain Catholic charities, and was sitting on the plat- 
form listening to the proceedings. Suddenly he was 
electrified by hearing the speaker say, in a perfectly 
matter-of-course manner, “In Protestant London” they 
do so and so. Here in “Catholic New York” we do 
so and so. Never in all his years of experience had 
the contrast of Protestant London with Catholic New 
York occurred to his mind. He had always thought of 
himself as a citizen of a Protestant country and a Prot- 
estant city, and it was a real shock suddenly to realize 
the undoubted fact. that he was only a Protestant living 
in a great Catholic city. But he assured me that it was 
a very useful and enlightening shock, and that he felt 
very grateful to the official who administered it. 

Now some such valuable service the Cardinal has been 
rendering this complacent and retrospective community. 
He is unquestionably the Official Shocker for this locality. 
If there are any Protestants in Boston who fail to realize 
that they are living in a Catholic city, which is presided 
over by a prince of the Roman Church, it certainly is not 
the Cardinal’s fault. He has done all he could reason- 
ably be expected to do to make his Protestant fellow- 
citizens wake up. : 

But the Protestants of Boston are wonderful shock- 
absorbers. They are so complacent and so conscious 
of their Puritan and Protestant past that it takes a 
great deal to shock them into a realization of their present 
situation. So it is not altogether surprising that the 
Cardinal should show a little impatience and exaspera- 
tion over the failure of his repeated efforts, for he had 
been trying for some time. Even before he became a 
Cardinal he made the sufficiently shocking announce- 
ment that, as a part of his programme for making this 
a good Catholic community, the public school money 
was to be divided and sectarian education substituted 
for that corner-stone of democracy and guaranty of civil 
and religious liberty and progress, our American system 
of non-sectarian public schools; but even this putting 
of the ecclesiastical crowbar to the foundations of the 
republic did not seem to shock people very much. 

The next shock ought logically to have come when he 
became Cardinal, for almost anybody would think that 
a New England Cardinal, bringing the pomp and cir- 
cumstance of a prince of the Roman Church to the sacred 
city of the Puritans would cause a stir, even among 
the most complacent and retrospective citizens. But 
it did not seem to shock them. On the contrary, many 
seemed to like it. They seemed grateful to the Cardinal 
for adding so much picturesqueness and color to the 
rather sombre tone of local religious institutions; and 
some of them even went so far as to discuss cheerfully the 
suggestion that in no distant future Boston might be 
known to fame, not simply as the Athens of America, but 
as the Rome of America. 

*The Cardinal’s attack was given great publicity by the discriminating Boston 
press. Editors of two of these Boston daily papers have sent for the manuscript of this 
“reply,” with the avowed intention of giving it the same sep of publicity. But 

other because it was 


neither paper would publish it, one because it came ‘‘too late,” 
“ too controversial.” 
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The Protestants and non-Catholics of this community 
are certainly wonderful shock-absorbers: but the Cardinal 
is also a resourceful shocker, and his recent attack on 
the “New Religion” and ‘‘New Paganism” and pretty 
much everything new and old outside the Roman 
Catholic Church ought to rouse even the most apathetic. 

According to the published accounts,* this address 
to the men of the Holy Name Society is a scathing 
arraignment of the social and religious evils of the time,— 
the decay of decency in dress, action, and conversation; 
the influx of folly; the greed of amusement, and all the 
other dangers which threaten the home and the nation. 
“And what, in this last analysis, is the cause of all this 
moral degeneracy evident on all sides? Why, it is simply 
the natural result of the decay of even the external sem- 
blance of Christianity outside the Church.” That is 
to say—outside the Roman Catholic Church. He con- 
trasts the crowded condition of the Catholic churches 
with the mere handfuls in the chilly churches of other 
creeds. ‘‘Look abroad and behold the contrast,’ he 
cries. ‘‘The temples of other creeds are deserted and 
forsaken.” He accuses their ministers of insincerity 
and mercenary motives; expresses pity for “‘the few 
sincere men” engaged in the hopeless task of keeping 
the spark of Christianity alive in their congregations. 
He denounces in unmeasured severity “the leaders of this 
false and crude intellectualism,’ who have tampered 
with the old beliefs about God and the Bible and miracles, 
and set up new religious ideals which breed confusion 
in the religious world. Finally he asserts that “‘it is 
consideration of old and eternal truths, truths eternal 
and immutable, that will bring back to those even out- 
side the true church respect for Christian principles 
and Christian ideals.’ 

Now I for one am very grateful to the Cardinal for 
this latest and most comprehensive shock, for several 
reasons. First of all, I am grateful to him for lending 
the weight of his own example and the prestige of his 
high office to a frank, free, fearless, outspoken discussion 
of the ecclesiastical and religious problems which con- 
front us. 

There has always been in this community a great 
reluctance on the part of leading non-Catholics to say 
or do anything which might offend the sensibilities of 
their Catholic fellow-citizens, or precipitate a discussion 
of underlying differences, or furnish a pretext for aggres- 
sive action on the part of ecclesiastical politicians. ‘This 
conciliatory silence has undoubtedly been carried too 
far. Dr. Hale used at intervals to complain that this 
forbearance had been carried so far that nobody dared 
say ‘‘Catholic’’ above a whisper, a forbearance bound 
in the long run to be mistaken for fear, and bound to 
precipitate the very evils which self-respecting candor 
and courteous frankness of speech would tend to avoid. 
Thanks to the stirring example of the Cardinal, this era 
of whispering has come to an end. Hereafter, let us 
remember that frank, free, and fearless discussion of 
ecclesiastical and religious differences is to be regarded 
as a Cardinal virtue. 

The innovation is a good one. It is high time to get 
rid of the antiquated notion that doctors of divinity 
must not submit their theories and ideas to that candid 
and searching comparison which has proved of such 
invaluable help to doctors of medicine. The saving of 
souls is at least as important as the saving of bodies. 
Spiritual health and hygiene are at least as important 
as physical health and hygiene; and doctors of divinity, 
who care for the spiritual health and minister to the vital 
needs of the soul, and believe they severally have dis- 


* Boston Herald, Jan. 19, 1914, and other Boston newspapers. 
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covered the elixir of life upon which the salvation of the 
world depends, should not hesitate to put their own 
claims and the claims of others, to the severest tests, 
remembering always that the common aim is to find the 
true remedy which shall lift the burden of sin and sorrow 
and suffering and spiritual death; remembering always 
the test prescribed by the “Great Physician,” “By their 
fruits ye shall know them.” If we can follow the 
Cardinal’s lead in the direction of such free discussion 
and scientific method, there is great hope of progress 
where progress is sorely needed. 

There is another very important fact which ought 
constantly to be borne in mind. When we are listening 
to the Cardinal, we are not listening to the great Catholic 
Church of America; and, when we are replying to the 
Cardinal, we are not replying to all our Catholic fellow- 
citizens. [There are good reasons for believing that a 
large percentage of the most intelligent of our Catholic 
fellow-citizens do not sympathize with his intemperate 
attack. Beneath the apparent conformity and uni- 
formity of ecclesiastical discipline there exist great 
varieties of individual opinion and personal conviction. 
There are Roman Catholics and there are American 
Roman Catholics. With many of our Catholic fellow- 
citizens we are constantly working shoulder to shoulder 
in philanthropic endeavors to help the unfortunate and 
improve social and industrial conditions. Some of them 
are distinguished citizens, in positions of great responsi- 
bility, in whose public spirit and integrity Protestants 
have absolute confidence. We know that our free, 
democratic institutions are safe in their hands. We con- 
fidently believe that, if the Cardinal should try to carry 
out his threat against our schools and use his powerful 
ecclesiastical machinery to undermine our free institu- 
tions, the Australian ballot would quickly show him that 
there are many good Catholics who are also good 
American Catholics, when it comes to a choice between 
America and Rome. 

First, then, for some of the points of agreement. The 
alarm which the Cardinal feels in regard to certain 
demoralizing tendencies in the amusements and recrea- 
tions of the time is doubtless justified in large measure. 
The retiring mayor of Boston has more than once sounded 
a similar alarm. I think it was two years ago that I re- 
ceived from the mayor a circular letter, addressed to 
the clergy of the city, urging them to see to it that the 
members of their flocks were kept away from disrepu- 
table dance-halls and similar places of amusement. 

I have a very definite and practical remedy to suggest. 
I venture to repeat what I pointed out at that time,— 
that neither Catholic churches nor other churches are 
doing their duty or living up to their opportunities in 
this matter of amusements. I urge now, as I urged then, 
that all our churches, Catholic and Protestant alike, 
ought to do more than try to keep young people and 
older people out of bad places of amusement. They 
ought all to make the organization of leisure, the provi- 
sion of innocent recreation and amusement, an impor- 
tant part of their every-day work for the good of the 
community. In the organization of proper and innocent 
and instructive recreation and amusement all our churches 
have a great field which is hardly cultivated. 

The church buildings afford admirable facilities. Many 
are idle much of the time. ‘The people of the city terribly 
need good substitutes for the commercialized amuse- 
ments now supplied them by private and irresponsible 
enterprise. If churches would get over their antiquated 
notion that there is something impious and irreligious 
about “good times’ in their precincts, they might gain 
a great hold upon the youth who now find bad sorts of 
good times enticing them in évery direction. 
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The churches have lost many of their former functions. 
Education is turned over to the public schools; phil- 
anthropic work and poor relief, to the organized charities 
and public officials. But the organization of leisure so 
as to supply all sorts of wholesome, innocent, instructive 
forms of recreation and amusement offers our churches 
a splendid opportunity for meeting a vital need, and at 
the same time securing a vital hold on large bodies of 
people who are now drifting away from religious institu- 
tions. 

I wish that all churches, Catholic and non-Catholic, 
might use their buildings freely for the dance, the social 
gathering, the moving picture, the dramatic performance, 
and many other recreations which have such immense 
possibilities for good—if well used. Why should the 
devil be allowed to have all the good things? Why should 
not the matrons in our churches set a good example to 
both the commercial dance-halls and the fashionable 
matrons who are demoralizing our young people by 
absurdly late hours and other practices which make such 
“recreation”? impossible for young men who have any 
serious business to attend to, with the result that our 
fashionable matrons succeed in having their daughters 
associate with the less desirable class of young men, who 
do not hesitate to turn night into day, and pay more 
attention to their amusements than they do to their 
business? 

I am confident that churches could serve the com- 
munity, serve themselves, and serve the cause of morality 
and religion in no way more effectively than by frankly 
and cordially and generously organizing recreative amuse- 
ment, so that the rising generation would look to relig- 
ious organizations for this extremely vital and important 
element in daily life. 

Let us turn now to some of the points of cordial disa- 
greement, and gratefully emulate the example of frank 
and free discussion which is henceforth to be counted a 
Cardinal virtue. ‘To follow his example to the extent 
of bringing wholesale charges of insincerity and shame 
against those from whose opinions we dissent is the last 
thing I should care to do. I have little doubt that he 
and his followers are just as honest and just as sincere 
in their views as many of the men he criticises so unspar- 
ingly are in theirs. 

In the first place, it is worth noting that the painful 
picture which he draws of the deserted and forsaken 
temples of other creeds, and the millions of people who 
remain unchurched, is a picture of Catholic failure, first 
of all. It simply means that the great historic church 
which calls itself Catholic—or universal—has absolutely 
failed to justify its name. ‘To find the sum total of this 
failure of the Universal Church, you must add together 
not only the millions of unchurched, but the millions in 
non-Catholic churches. 

The Protestant Reformation and the great Protestant 
movement all over the world is simply a record of the con- 
stantly increasing failure of the Mother Church to meet 
the spiritual needs of her growing children. The people 
the Cardinal affects to despise for their intellectuality 
may not have much use for Protestant churches, but 
for the Roman Church they have no use at all. The task- 
of Protestants is indeed difficult, and calls for more wisdom 
and organizing ability; but it is the task of repairing 
Catholic failures, of providing a religious home for those 
who have refused to live in the narrow quarters provided 
by the Mother Church. In so far as Protestant churches 
succeed in providing for the spiritual needs of even a por- 
tion of the great body of non-Catholics, they are just to 
that extent doing something the Roman Church has 
absolutely failed to do. ; 

In the second place, what is to be said to the sweeping 
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and ungenerous charge that all the moral degeneracy of 
which he complains is due in the last analysis to the decay 
of Christianity outside the true Church? That accusa- 
tion is manifestly as unjust as it is short-sighted and un- 
true. If the Cardinal wants statistical proof that member- 
ship in the Catholic Church is not absolutely synonymous 
with private morality and civic virtue, let him examine 
the records of our criminal courts, or the religious com- 
plexion of the inmates of our penal institutions, or the 
church affiliations of those who have done so much to 
make our municipal politics crooked. Let him inspect 
the liquor saloons which exert such a demoralizing in- 
fluence upon private morals and home life. Let him 
examine the history of countries where the Catholic 
church has been most dominant, and compare the mental, 
moral, and material condition of such peoples with the 
conditions of Protestant lands. 

Then, having plucked the beam out of the Catholic 
eye, he will see more clearly to pluck the motes out of 
Protestant eyes. 

Again, he denounces our ‘“‘new religion” as a “new 
paganism.” Let it be clearly understood. The Cardinal 
stands for the old religion of ‘“‘truths eternal and immut- 
able,” for the traditional Christianity of the Catholic 
Church. We stand frankly and openly for the new relig- 
ion,—the world religion, the religion of the future, the 
religion of truth: truth revealed constantly, ever brighter 
and more inspiring and more wonder-working and mir- 
aculous; saving and redeeming truth. We stand for the 
religion of the Master, who said that it was his mis- 
sion to “bear witness to the truth,’’ who bade his disci- 
ples be guided in all things by “the spirit of truth.” 
The Cardinal calls this new religion a new paganism. 
My reply to that charge is that this new religion is neither 
sO new nor so pagan as the Catholic religion. It is not 
so new because it is the religion of Jesus,—the living 
religion of the living Jesus,—while the Catholic religion 
is the religion about Jesus,—a post-mortem, theological 
and ecclesiastical religion which came into existence long 
after the voice of the Master had been prematurely 
silenced by the great tragedy of the crucifixion. The 
new religion is not so pagan as the Roman Catholic relig- 
ion because it is the religion of the Christian Church 
stripped of the paganisms which have obscured the relig- 
ion of Jesus for so many dreary centuries. 

The supreme act of paganism was the deification of 
Jesus after the ancient pagan manner of deifying great 
leaders and religious teachers. That has always been 
the tragic fate which has overtaken great religious 
teachers. It is so much easier to deify than it is to obey! 
It is so much easier to worship than it is to imitate. Yes, 
the great historic Church paganized the new religion of 
Jesus,—the spiritual religion of God and the soul and 
eternal life,—so completely disguised it in old pagan forms 
and symbols, and so persistently persecuted and killed 
those who refused to accept these pagan misconceptions, 
that the true religion of Jesus is only just beginning 
to emerge in its original beauty and purity and saving 
power after all these centuries. 

No wonder the great Catholic or Universal Church 
began to lose its hold upon Christendom as soon as the 
spread of education and general intelligence made a great 
Protestant schism and reformation inevitable. 

No wonder that European countries have more and 
more refused to tolerate the pretensions of the once 
dominant Catholic hierarchy, until we hear it suggested 
that, shorn of its former strength and glory, the Church 
hierarchy may follow the example of so many of its people 
and emigrate to America. 

No wonder that the European statesmen and students 
of civic and religious liberty who have been engaged in 
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the prolonged struggle to rescue their institutions from 
the deadly grip of clericalism and ecclesiastical politics 
send their warnings across the ocean, bidding New England 
beware lest toleration be carried to the point of criminal 
indifference, and the noxious growths of clericalism and 
ecclesiastical politics be allowed to spring up and choke 
the precious seed of civil and religious liberty which our 
Pilgrim Forefathers and Puritan ancestors brought from 
far, and planted with such infinite toil and lofty consecra- 
tion. 

No wonder the Christian churches which were born 
of the new light of this Protestant Reformation have in 
their turn lost their hold upon the truth-loving and light- 
seeking world, in so far as they, too, have failed to bear 
witness to the truth, and be guided by the spirit of truth 
in all things,—failed to await expectantly and eagerly 
and thankfully the promised revelations of a ‘‘new 
heaven and a new earth,’’—the newer and higher and more 
beautiful and more inspiring conceptions of God and man 
and the soul and human destiny, which are forever beckon- 
ing the seekers of the truth onward along the upward 
path of eternal life and endless growth in truth, goodness, 
and beauty. 

There is only one way that churches—Catholic and 
non-Catholic alike—can permanently succeed and thrive 
in the growing sunlight of human intelligence and advanc- 
ing civilization; that is, by adopting the new religion,— 
the new-old religion of the Master and of all the greatest 
religious teachers of the world, and following the day 
star of truth as he followed it, and taught the world to 
follow it, even when it leads to a cross. There is only 
one way for the churches of the future to succeed per- 
manently,—by following, and helping mankind to follow, 
the day star of Wisdom and of Love, that guiding star 
of human destiny which taught the wise men of old, as 
it teaches the wise men and women of to-day, to bring 
their precious gifts of wealth and wisdom to the Christ 
Child and the humblest holy: family, housed in the poorest 
dwelling, even among the beasts. 

Is there any hope that the churches will find this one 
and only way, and save themselves by spreading abroad 
the light and truth which alone can save this dying world? 
Is there any hope that the great Mother Church of Rome 
will do this? 

A few years ago there were earnest, eager men inside 
the great historic Church, who cherished the inspiring 
hope that their beloved Church might come to deserve 
its universal name, by welcoming the light of the new 
revelations of science and _ scholarship. Under the 
milder and more diplomatic discipline of the predecessor 
of the present pope, these hopes rapidly grew and blos- 
somed and began to bear good fruit. 

Then, as all the world knows, came a cruel frost. A 
new and reactionary pope crushed this incipient renais- 
sance with remorseless rigor. The new light of modern- 
ists and intellectuals was smothered by the ban of 
anathema. Everywhere, all round the world, the priests 
and leaders of the great Catholic Church were forced to 
choose between the Old and the New. Some brave souls 
chose the new truth, and suffered for their loyalty, and 
turned sadly from the great Mother Church they so much 
loved, feeling that she had forever lost her chance of 
leading the world in the way of truth and liberty, light 
and life. 

Once more a great opportunity was lost. The dead 
hand of ancient authority snuffed out the new light 
within the Catholic Church. Conformity and uniformity 
once more triumphed over life and growth. Religious dis- 
cipline had been maintained. ‘The Catholic renaissance 
was dead. 


What is our part?) What can we do, we of the chilly 
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churches and the scattered handfuls, for whom the 
Cardinal expresses such scorn? 

It has been our high privilege in the past to lead in the 
way of light and truth. To our predecessors and to 
our prophets have come the new revelations which have 
gradually taken the place of sacred error and inspired 
myth. 

It is our mission still to lead. The vanguard is small 
in comparison with the main body of the army and the 
mixed crowd of camp followers that slowly follow on be- 
hind. Our leaders have been intellectual, moral, spirit- 
ual leaders,—the light bearers of a new age. We revere 
and love these prophets of the glorious past and the more 
inspiring present, more than any one can hate or scorn 
them. 

“With malice toward none; with charity for all; with 
firmness in the right as God gives us to see the right, let 
us strive to finish the work we are in,” following the 
guiding star of truth, bearing the banner of the Prince 
of Peace; remembering that “the seekers of the light 
are one.”’ ; 

“One in the freedom of the truth, 
One in the joy of paths untrod, 


One in the soul’s perennial youth, 
One in the larger thought of God; 


The freer step, the fuller breath, 
The wide horizon’s grander view, 

The sense of life that knows no death,— 
The Life that maketh all things new.” 


Boston, Mass. 


Che Pulpit. 


Voices of the Time. 


BY REV. EDWARD GLENFAUN SPENCER. 


By their fruits ye shall know them.—Marr, vii. 16. 


There is in the world to-day a good deal of scepticism 
in regard to the practical utility of religion, or of that 
which passes for religion. Much adverse comment is 
made upon the alleged inadaptability of religion to the 
varying needs of our increasingly diversified life, and 
there is open dissatisfaction with the meagre extent to 
which precept is exemplified in practice. Persons osten- 
sibly religious are found to be no more earnest, high- 
minded, or serviceable than persons ostensibly irrelig- 
ious, and there is the tendency to discount everything 
but the constant witness of the actual work-a-day life. 
The pious phrase, the unctuous manner, all the outward 
marks of self-conscious sanctity, excite suspicion: who- 
soever relies upon them to smooth the way to considera- 
tion or to favor thereby foredooms himself to disappoint- 
ment. Men wonder what his prelusive oiliness portends. 
If he be real, they think, he needs not this forerunning 
lubricity, as ‘‘good wine needs no bush”’; if he be unreal, 
the fact is obvious in the tell-tale lines which no cloak, 
however ample its folds or silken fine its surface, will 
quite avail to disguise. 

The social inefficiency of religion, it is urged, is even 
more obvious than the personal. The collective aims and 
activities of men exhibit the same unrealities and brutali- 
ties as the individual, upon a more extended scale. 
Commerce and politics conform as little to the precepts 
of the Decalogue as to the spirit of the Sermon on the 
Mount. ‘The predatory habits of classes evoke the bitter 
resentment of the masses, and the ceaseless bickering 
of the nations blocks the way to universal brotherhood 
and peace. Social and personal relations are multiply- 
ing at an almost bewildering rate, obligations broaden and 
deepen, responsibility gathers weight with the advancing 
and vanishing decades; but still our ways are overmuch 
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the ways of the jungle, revealing no inroad of reason and 
morality at all commensurate to the need. 

This mood or temper of the time is startling, and, upon 
the surface of it, disconcerting. Well-meaning persons 
are distressed by it, seeing in it nothing but the entrance 
of religion into the shadow of total eclipse. Beyond doubt 
the shadow is there; it has been there for longer than is 
pleasant to recall; but religion is not entering the shadow, 
for she has long been obscured by it. Now, indeed, she 
is emerging, but in unfamiliar guise. She wears an un- 
wonted aspect, she has fellowship with much that hith- 
erto has been regarded as alien to her, and she speaks with 
a tone and accent not easily recognized as hers. Men 
have lost the clew to her identity. They confound her 
with the obscuring shadow to which they have stupidly 
given her name, and they are mistaking her ringing chal- 
lenge for the caustic speech of that spirit of denial by 
which she has ever been opposed. 

Serious as such misgoing is, it is not by any means 
unusual, and it is not necessarily fatal. It has ever been 
_the practice of men to “forge a lifelong trouble for them- 
selves by taking true for false and false for true,’’ and 
the practice has hardened into habit. They do not often 
detect the false nor discern the true until they have made 
the luckless choice and have discovered their hands and 
hearts to be empty of that of which they expected to find 
them full. That men should fall victims to this habit, with 
respect to so simple a matter as religion, need occasion 
no surprise; for men are not simple, they are needlessly 
multiplex, prone to become enmeshed in webs of their 
own spinning, and prone to attribute their confusion to 
any but the actual cause. 

There has been no exponent of religion comparable to 
Jesus, and the critical, sceptical spirit of our time is the 
spirit of Jesus after a score of centuries coming to its 
own. Jesus walked and talked with God. He lived 
eye to eye with the inmost centre of reality in men and 
things. His passion for the real, the vital, the essential, 
bore fruit in his clearness and keenness of moral vision. 
He had that rarest of all human endowments, the seeing 
eye. He peered into those internal realms of being which 
few in any age have the impulse or the courage to explore. 
What he discovered he faithfully reported. What did he 
discover and report? What did he say? 

Well, for one thing, he said that men had eyes to see 
with, and ears to hear with, and hearts to understand 
with; but, he said, men do not see with their eyes, nor 
hear with their ears, nor understand with their hearts, 
and it was true and is true, now as then. If you doubt 
it, visit any up-to-date university. Go into the physical, 
chemical, and biological laboratories, and learn what you 
will learn. You will find that the most momentous task 
they have undertaken there is the training of young men 
and women to see what they have been looking at all their 
lives, and to hear what nature is incessantly ding-dong- 
ing in their ears. As for the understanding heart, the 
universities are doing comparatively little for that, 
though they are doing more than they were, and much 
more than the churches, whose particular business it is. 

But let us listen again to Jesus. What is he saying? 
“Beware of false prophets who come to you in sheep’s 
clothing, but inwardly are ravening wolves. By their 
fruits ye shall know them. Do men gather grapes of 
thorns, or figs of thistles? The evil tree cannot yield 
good fruit, nor the good tree evil fruit. ‘Therefore, by 
their fruits ye shall know them!” 

What is the spirit of the time saying, to men, to nations, 
to institutions, to constitutions, to our much-vaunting 
Western civilization? Just what Jesus said to his own 
day and generation and to all succeeding time: Don’t 
profess nor protest nor pretend. We shall not judge 
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you so, but by what you prove to be. Produce, produce! 
Show us whether ye be food-bearing fig-trees, or barren 
hurtful thistles. Let us see your fruits! 

Who that hath ears to hear will fail to distinguish in 
this challenge the voice of the divine-human spirit, awake, 
self-conscious, purposeful, and seeking in all existing 
forms and modes of life that which is as real, as vital, 
as permanent as itself? Who that hath the understand- 
ing heart will miss herein the accent of that wisdom en- 
gendered of disappointment, chastened by suffering, and 
apt at last to discern, and swift to prefer the plain and 
artless true to the most alluringly bedizened false? ‘This 
is the challenge of religion issuing out of the depths of our 
common human nature, where at last it is coming to its 
own. It has the clearness, the directness, the authority 
of that inmost centre of reality, the attractive “pull” of 
which men feel when they yearn and turn toward God. 
Nay, do not smile and shake the head. Men do yearn 
and turn toward God, each in his own time and in his 
own way, when the house of life he has built lies around 
him in ruins, if not in the smooth and prosperous days in 
which it stands four-square to wind and sun. ‘Then, 
indeed, is no time for seeming. One feels that he must 
be real. He must find somewhat within himself to cling 
to, to trust in, and he finds it nowhere but in that one 
flawless thread of truth, of sincerity, of reality, which runs 
inward from the surface to the centre of his life, and links 
his soul to God. It may be more than a thread; but at 
least it is a thread, a flawless, indestructible thread of 
life divinely real. 

That is what religion is, yours and mine, and the 
world’s,—just so much of real life as is present in the varied 
web of unreality we are weaving day by day. It is what 
men feel who dare not lie,—the sense of being them- 
selves of the very substance of the truth, so that in ceasing 
to be true they cease to be. 

What we call our moral and religious progress is the 
gradual expansion within us of this area of real life. This 
is what we are, distinct from what we seem to be; but 
the proportion is not fixed. Like the world in which we 
live we are not static, but dynamic, ever in motion, ever 
advancing into a future different from our past. We 
properly speak of ourselves as becoming, as becoming 
kinder, gentler, more patient, more forbearing. We 
might, with equal propriety, say more religious, more real, 
more human, for kindness, gentleness, patience, and the 
like, are traits distinctively human; and it is as much our 
business to exemplify them as it is the sun’s business to be 
the source of light and heat. ‘They are traits distinctively 
human, but they are also the ideal objectives of religion; 
and the problem of religion is one with the problem of 
life. 

We do not become religious by adopting certain beliefs 
and observances, nor by any pledges or covenants what- 
ever. We do not have to “get” religion. On the con- 
trary, we sometimes struggle to get away from it, to 
silence its inward voice of reproach or incitation, to 
smother it or drug it into torpid inactivity,—a struggle 
which is nothing but the futile effort to get away from 
what is most vitally, most essentially ourselves. We 
are born religious. We are religious because we are 
human, because the nature which is ever struggling for 
fuller and finer expression in us is divine. Religion is of 
our bone and blood, so to speak, as native to us, as in- 
separable from us, as breathing; but our religion, which 
is our life, is always more potential than actual, and we 
enter into full and fruitful possession of it only as we enter 
into full and fruitful possession of ourselves. 

“Beloved, we are sons of God,” says the apostle. That 
is the ultimate fact concerning us, the basis of our un- 
limited hopes, our confident expectations; the inexhaust- 
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ible source of our immeasurable capacity to be. ‘‘Be- 
loved, we are sons of God; but it is not yet made mani- 
fest what we shall be. We know that, when it shall be 
manifested, we shall be like him, for we shall see him as he 
is.” Naturally, inevitably, the child shall be like the 
Father, and in himself shall see the Father as he is. 

Now you begin to see, do-you not, the significance of 
the critical, sceptical temper of our time. Its voice 
is the voice of religion, of this deeply involved, divine 
life of the spirit which, all unnoted, has been evolving 
to the status of self-conscious power. It is the voice of 
our essential humanity, challenging, denouncing, repudiat- 
ing that which offers itself as its product, and which 
grossly misrepresents and traduces it. It has become 
articulate, consorious, mandatory, in behalf of humanity 
oppressing, as well as of humanity oppressed. To that 
which calls itself religion it challenges: ‘Show us your 
fruits! What have you produced? Where is that which 
proves that you are what you profess to be? Are these 
your fruits, this smug pharisaism that strains at a 
theological gnat and swallows a_ sociological camel? 
the want and misery here, the wasteful prodigality there? 
this utter need, that callous indifference? your woful 
traffic in potential motherhood? these bristling legions, 
fleets of thunder and flame? Surely they cannot be your 
fruits; but from what deadly upas-tree have they fallen, 
and how have you suffered it to thrive?”’ 

There is no answer to this question, and there can be 
none; for that which is challenged is unreal, while that 
which challenges is real. Where the light of reality falls, 
the shadow of unreality no longer blots the ground. 
When truth speaks, the voices of falsehood are drowned. 
Truth is speaking now, in the manifold unrest, the dis- 
content, the resentments, the cravings, and the aspira- 
tions of this troublous time. It is the truth of our human 
nature. It is the ultimate fact which underlies our social 
covenants and conventions, and it is declaring its right 
to be supreme. Human nature is asserting its divinity 
and its unrestricted right to whatever is needful to nour- 
ish its roots and insure the maturing and ripening of its 
fruits. 

Religion will nevermore speak in the old oracular 
mode. She will declare the counsels of God as they are 
revealed in the aspirations and yearnings of man, and her 
voice will become more and more indistinguishable from 
that of her twin-sister, science; but by science I do not 
mean the body of verified knowledge, but that holy 
spirit of devotion to truth, to invincible fact, which in- 
sists upon verification, and which is the spirit of science. 
Religion, of course, will always speak of that of which 
science, in the narrower sense of the terms, will decline 
to speak; but her accent and inflection will be those of 
science, and she will prefer a truthful silence to a speech 
whose fulness exceeds the measure of reality. 

The spirit of science is widely diffused in our day. 
It has contributed much to the world-wide awakening 
of men to the splendid inheritance which is theirs, in- 
alienable from the nature which is theirs. ‘To this wide 
diffusion of the spirit of science, more than to the promul- 
gation of any dubious “‘ism,”’ we should ascribe the social 
crisis which is upon us. It has imbued men with its 
own fine appetite for fact, has incited them to pin their 
faith to fact, and to nothing else but fact. If ye be sons 
of God in fact, it says, ye must trust the fact. It is funda- 


mental, fit to be the foundation of your laws, your cus- 


toms, your institutions, all the forms and modes of your 
collective life. All that is at variance with it is fiction, 
like much that even now is tottering to its fall. You 
cannot teach men that they are sons of God and expect 
them to submit to being crowded from the paternal 
board: you cannot preach the brotherhood of men, and 
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set one to draw the family cart and another to wield the 
whip. If the alleged fact be not realizable in the out- 
ward conduct and experience of men, it is not fact. If it 
be fact, it is so realizable; and it is obviously your duty 
heartily to support whatever attempt men are making to 
realize it, whether in their inward or their outward lives. 

The time is long since passed wherein the fact can 
be gainsaid. It is asserting itself in these voices of pro- 
test and complaint, and it is manifesting itself everywhere 
in its own intrinsic quality and power. ‘The tree of life 
is known by its fruits. Its utmost excellence reveals 
itself in its product, not in its poorest product nor in 
its average product, but in that in which it makes its 
nearest approach to perfection. Was there ever a time 
when our human nature came to such glorious fruitage 
as in the present? when human life bore such overwhelm- 
ing witness to its latent moral worth and power? when 
what we call ordinary men and women attained to such 
extraordinary heights of self-renunciation? Yesterday 
the white-faced sons of God crowded the deck of a slowly 
sinking ship. One by one they, the strong, the brave, the 
fit to strive, calmly yielded their chance of life to those too 
weak for strife. Yesterday Father Damien as calmly 
went to his gruesome death-in-life in the leper colony 
in Molokai; and Sir George Turner, M.D., later of the 
leper asylum at Pretoria, studied the slow progress, in 
his own flesh, of the dread disease he set himself to fight. 
Such sons and daughters of God, whose name is legion, 
who are of every race and-creed and condition, have 
proved, and are proving, and will prove, more and more, 
of what celestial strain our human nature is. They 
come not to be ministered unto, but to minister, each to 
give his life a ransom for many. ‘They come not that 
they may live, but that others may have life, and may 
have it more abundantly, ‘They come to heal the sick, 
to cleanse the leprous, to bind up wounds, to comfort the 
afflicted, to set the imprisoned spirit free, to strike off the 
shackles of ignorance and superstition, to save men from 
themselves and from each other, to raise the morally 
and spiritually dead, and to promote good will and 
brotherhood and peace. 

In all this world of mystery within which we are en- 
sphered there is nothing so mysterious, so impenetrable 
to us, as these units of life, so variously related, yet so 
isolated, which we call ourselves. We boast of being self- 
conscious, but are we completely so? Does our self- 
consciousness overlie the whole wide area of our being? 
Does it plumb the silent depths where God and self are 
interfused? We know not what capacity for high, heroic 
action is within us till occasion calls it forth, to what 
prodigious issues we are ripening till the fateful challenge 
sounds. 

The tree is known by its fruit, for nothing is borne upon 
the bough but that which circulates in the sap and is 
built into the wall of the cell. If the fruit be good, the 
tree is good; and there is no goodness anywhere but the 
goodness of God and of those who are of his strain. 
Therefore these many grievous ills against which the 
innumerable voices of the time are uplifted are the fruits, 
not of our humanity, but of our inhumanity. Our human 
nature will not tolerate them, God abhors them, and both 
declare that they must cease. 

The innumerable voices of the time are saying that 
this world, as we have marred it, is not good enough for 
men,—God’s children,—and we must not try to silence 
those voices, but rejoice that they are heard. Never in 
all the history of man was there an age so religious as 
this. Never has God spoken so clearly, so intelligibly, as 
he is speaking now. Never did men, his children, so 
bravely, so heartily, so universally, echo his speech. 

EVERETT, WASH. 
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The Toast. 


Now thank we all our Poets who have given 

Their magic gifts of sunshine—woven song, 

Here’s loving tribute to them,—the clear seeing 
Who sang of Life and Love—not Death and Wrong. 


Suppose some power Satanic stole our sonnets, 

Or buried deep in mire our Grecian urns, 

Suppose some blighting wind destroyed our red rose, 
That song for lovers—gift of Ploughman Burns. 


Just fancy if from this gray world was taken 
Our Wordsworth’s hoard of golden daffodils, 
If hushed and still was little Pippa’s singing, 
And no Keats “stood tiptoe on little hills.” 


Now thank we all our Poets (safe enfolded 

In golden mists amid the hills of God). 

Our loving cup we pass, and thus we pledge them, 

“The souls who felt the ‘stir of might in clod.’” 
—Louise Morey Bowman. 


Answering Children’s Questions. 


BY SARAH FE. BURTON. 


Long ago Emerson declared, “It is natural 
and beautiful that children should inquire 
and maturity should teach, but it is time 
enough to answer questions when they are 
asked.”’ Experience shows that many chil- 
dren ask serious questions at a very early 
age. The duty of the elders is apparently 
not only to encourage the asking, but to 
adapt the answers in such a way that growth 
and experience shall not bring surprise, 
dissent, and possible disgust. The little 
fellow of four years who, when repeating 
the ancient nursery prayer, “‘Now I lay me 
down to sleep,” persisted in saying, “You 
pray the Lord your soul to keep,” and, when 
corrected by his mother, soberly replied, 
“T’m not big enough to pray the Lord, it 
must be ‘you pray the Lord,’” surely had 
some ideas of his own to be respected in his 
training. 

So, too, the girl of eight years who said to 
her father, an active clergyman, ‘Papa, 
I’m not going to say any more ‘Lead us not 
into temptation,’ for if God is good as you 
say he is, he will not lead us that way!” 
Only permission to substitute ‘“‘Leave us 
not in temptation” reconciled the youthful 
logician to the Lord’s Prayer! 

Another little girl was taken to a Metho- 
dist class meeting by a pious aunt and was 
asked in turn by the class-leader: “Little 
girl, do you love the Lord?” ‘The child, 
feeling instinctively that her answer must 
be in the affirmative, responded, “‘ Yes, sir,’’ 
and the leader passed on with the usual 
“God bless you!” But the child burst 
into an agony of tears and could not answer 
her aunt’s anxious questions. She over- 
heard the whisper of a lady sitting near, 
“Perhaps she is being converted, little 
children are sometimes,” and her aunt’s 
fervent response, ‘‘God knows, I hope so!” 
only increased her sobbing. Not until she 
reached home and threw herself on her 
mother’s breast could she speak. “O 
mamma,”’ she cried, ‘‘I told the man a lie! 
I said I love the Lord, and I do not know how 
to love the Lord.”’ The dear mother, her- 
self a Methodist, answered, ‘‘But you love 
papa and mamma and little sister and baby 
brother.”” ‘Yes, yes, I do, oh, I do, I know 
you all, I do love you; but I don’t know the 
Lord, how can I love him?” ‘‘You love him 
through us whom you do know, darling, and 
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he accepts it as love to him. You did not 
lie, dear, you did not understand, that is 
all?” 

Through a long life of varied mental and 
spiritual experiences the child never forgot 
the agony caused by the class-leader’s mis- 
take, nor the comfort of the dear mother’s 
assurance that God accepted what love she 
could give. To the last that mother love 
was the strongest, sweetest attestation of 
God’s love. a 

Some children are naturally very emo- 
tional, like the one who was reading with her 
mother for the first time how Jesus called 
little children to him and blessed them, and, 
throwing her arms around her mother’s 
neck, she cried, ““O mamma, how I wish I 
had been one of those children!” The 
mother explained that she could even now 
be one of his children by living and loving 
every day as the dear Jesus taught. The 
child, and later the woman, never forgot 
the lesson. 

Other children are naturally intellectual, 
at least to a limited degree. An honest, out- 
spoken lad of twelve, in answer to a question 
in the Sunday-school, declared, “I do not 
believe in God!” ‘‘What?” the teacher 
demanded, with a look and tone of horror. 
“T don’t believe in God,” the lad repeated 
tremulously, but still honestly. The unwise, 
but well-meaning, teacher rebuked him in 
very strong terms, pointing to the baleful 
influence he was bringing to the class by 
words little short of blasphemy, and threaten- 
ing to report him to his parents. Fortunately 
she did so, and fortunately he had a home 
whose very atmosphere- breathed freedom 
of thought, honest expression, sympathetic 
dealing with every mood, and careful adapta- 
tion of instruction to need. Later a minister, 
visiting in his home, made an eloquent plea 
for the idea that God is in man. The lad 
listened intently, and, when a pause came, 
deliberately walked around the speaker’s 
chair, then, stopping in front of him, with 


searching eyes and voice asked, ‘Mr. 
Goddard, can I walk round God?” ‘Bless 
the boy!’”’ was the delighted response. ‘‘ Ask 


questions, my lad, keep on asking questions,” 
and a talk followed suited to the youthful 
understanding, which the boy, who had 
thought long and painfully on the mystery 
of God, long remembered, as did the older 
listeners. 

Instances could be multiplied, by every 
thoughtful lover of children, to show the 
urgent necessity of finding first the state 
of the child’s mind, its natural tendencies, 
and, secondly, adapting instruction, sug- 
gestion, and illustration to the individual 
need. It means a great responsibility, in- 
volving a vast amount of labor on the part 
of parent and teacher; but the reward will 
be equally great to the faithful laborer. 

Pomona, N.C. 


As Others See Us. 


I think the readers of the Christian 
Register would be vastly interested in an 
article that appeared in the November issue 
of the American Citizen, entitled ‘The 
Fallacy of Proselyting,”’ by the Rev. E. A. 
Wasson, rector of the St. Stephen’s Episcopal 
Church, Newark, N.J. Among other things 
Mr. Wasson says: ‘‘The greatest danger of 
the Church, from the viewpoint of orthodoxy, 
is Christian Unitarianism as found in the 
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orthodox denominations. ‘The Episcopal, 
the Presbyterian, and the Congregational 
churches are honey-combed with Unitari- 
anism. The young and promising, the best- 
educated clergy of these and other denomina- 
tions are Unitarians, and the indications 
are that in another generation the educated 
portion of American Protestantism will be 
So,” G Hi~ary ByGRAVE#. 
JACKSONVILLE, Fra. ~ 
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Literature. 


THE PROBLEM OF CHRISTIANITY. By 
Josiah Royce. 2 vols. The Macmillan 
Company. Vol. I., The Christian Doctrine 
of Life; Vol. II., The Real World and the 
Christian Ideas.—These are days when the 
social aspects of Christianity are emphasized, 
and Prof. Royce presents Christianity as a 
social experience, as a salvation by loyalty 
to the invisible Church. Never before has 
the idea of the Church been so apotheo- 
sized or so fused with the idea of the uni- 
verse. This rather startling exposition starts 
from historical data, but the data are not 
found in the latest phases of Christian evo- 
lution or in the initial preaching of Jesus. 
The essential content of Christianity is to 
be obtained from Paul, or, rather, from 
“Pauline communities,” but it is obtained 
by a selective process. ‘‘Those are right 
who have held that the Church, rather 
than the person of the founder, ought to be 
viewed as the central idea of Christianity.” 
Paul said, The Lord is the spirit. With 
Royce the concrete personal figure of the 
Lord Jesus fades entirely into the spirit of 
the community, and in the end spirit is not a 
name for a dynamic redemption of the will 
by divine grace so much as a relation of 
mutual comprehension in the community. 
Nevertheless, this philosophy of loyalty, 
seizing upon the idea of the Church as the 
very essence of Christianity, means to be 
intensely ethical, and therefore re-empha- 
sizes, as correlated to the ideas of the Church, 
the ideas of sin and atonement, ideas which 
are absolutely essential to human moral his- 
tory, whether Christianity exists or not. In 
brief, the thought is that the social evolution 
of man by a fatal necessity breeds its own 
negation in a rebellious individual self-will. 
Redemption from this guilt and sin lies 
through union with the non-legal community 
of life which is actuated by the spirit of love. 
Only that loyalty can cure the warfare of the 
collective and the individual will. But the 
deepest guilt is that of the man who, once 
adopted into that loyalty, becomes a traitor 
to it. He sins against the Holy Ghost, and 
consigns his self to the hell of the irrevocable. 
Only an atonement can rescue him. This 
means that against such tragic guilt the 
Christian community opposes still higher 
energies of love, and the spiritual world is 
thereby richer and more victorious than 
before. Atonement is not one act of one 
individual: it is the continuous action of the 
community. The second volume is a meta- 
physical argument that such a community is 
a divine reality, and is the universe in its 
real and deeper structure. How is reality 
known? Not by perception alone (empiri- 
cism), nor by conception alone (rationalism), 
but by a social knowing called interpreta- 
tion. Only this can know minds or mental 
expressions. By this the self interprets its 
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- continuity with differentiation. 
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This unites self to self 
This provides 
The real 
universe is just this community of interpre- 
tation, or, in religious terms, the Holy Spirit, 
the Holy Invisible Church. After all, this 
real universe seems to be a very academic 
affair. It seems to do little more than ex- 
plain itself to itself. It is a far-off heaven of 
complete mutual understanding, or, rather, 
of a mutual understanding never complete. 
One will not use the reproach that this philos- 
ophy bakes no bread, but not all of us feel 
quite at home in a universe of mere cognitive 
process. 


past to its future. 
in the community relation. 


THe Son oF THE Hints. By Harriet T. 
Comstock. New York: Doubleday, Page & 
Co. $1.25 net—Mrs. Comstock began her 
literary activity in the pages of the Christian 
Register, and she has always been loyal to 
its interests. Naturally enough, Register 
readers feel an especial interest in her un- 
doubted success, and that they do we have 
had frequent proof. Her new story is set 
in the Virginia mountains among the people 
who long seemed to let the currents of ad- 
vancing civilization sweep by them, leaving 
them aimlessly drifting or stranded. The 
exploitation of child labor, the prevalence of 
the hook-worm disease, and the peculiarities 
strengthened by isolation from wider inter- 
ests give the writer opportunity for dramatic 
scenes as soon as the conflict of an awaken- 
ing appears, and also allow her to develop 
characters unlike, in some respects, those 
she has previously drawn. The story ot 
Sandy, son of the hills, is the story of a 
quest for better things than his childhood 
knew, and his achievement makes also the 
story of a neighborhood. It is touched with 
something of the passion for humanity, the 
faith in democracy, that is willing to trust 
where it cannot see clearly, so long as pure 
aspiration and honest endeavor remain 
dominant. That the earlier book, Joyce 
of the North Woods, has reached the 100,000 
sale mark and is still selling affords the best 
of auguries for another wide-spread success 
in the present novel. 


Vm.LAGE IMPROVEMENT. By Parris Thax- 
ter Farwell. New York: Sturgis & Walton. 
$1 net—The Village Improvement Societies 
have been one of the agencies that have con- 
tributed to make life in the country much 
better worth while than it was some two- 
score years ago. The writer of this- book 
has been active in such work as theirs, and 
is well acquainted with the various ways 
of creating and sustaining public spirit in 
their behalf. These chapters record what 
has already been done in such places as 
Stockbridge, Mass., where the movement 
has the longest and best-developed record 
of accomplishment. They discuss with clear 
thinking and plain speaking the obvious 
duty of communities to make the most of their 
facilities and to provide proper surround- 
ings for the people, and they suggest ways 
to this end so attractive that the reader is 
straightway impelled to do his share towards 
helping along thé needed improvements as 
they are shown to be by no means impossible 
of attainment. This is a book to be gen- 
erally accepted and taken to heart. There 
is so much yet to be done in the building up 
of our American towns, and so much that is 
plainly within our reach without waiting for 
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the millennium, that it ought to stir up fresh 
interest and enthusiastic concerted action. 
The illustrations do their full share towards 
increasing the emphasis of the text. 


The Magazines. 


Those who imagine that our age is tending 
to secularism must be ignorant of the amount 
of intellectual energy expended on the sub- 
ject of religion in our periodicals. A few 
illustrations :— 

The Constructive Quarterly for December 
continues to illustrate the possibility of 
united activity of all churches, even without 
administrative unity. So, for example, Rev. 
Charles E. Jefferson, holding a union of 
churches unpracticable at the present time, 
makes a powerful plea for a united world- 
wide campaign against particular evils like 
the appalling waste of militarism. ‘If war 
is hell, then armed peace is purgatory, and 
it is the mission of the Church to save the 
world from both.” 

The same journal has an excellent article 
by James Ramsay MacDonald on the relig- 
ious side of the labor movement. He 
deems it of vital importance for both interests 
that the Church should retain the confidence 
of men in the labor and socialist movement. 
“Nobody wants the Church to become a 
political or a socialist organization, to fly a 
red flag and haul down the crosses of the 
saints. All we say is that it is the duty of 
the Church to stir up the souls of men so 
that they are perturbed by the insistency 
of the question, ‘What ought I to do.’”’ 

As usual, the Yale Review for January has 
a rich variety of themes; but ‘‘The Signifi- 
cance of Bergson” is attractive not only 
because of the subject, but because of the 
significance in present philosophical thought 
of the author, Villiam Ernest Hocking. His 


‘discussion of Bergson’s view of intuition 


will attract attention. 

The Harvard Theological Review for Janu- 
ary contains another acute expression of 
Prof. Hocking in regard to Royce’s Problem 
of Christianity. 

In that journal a somewhat depressing 
article on “‘Theology and Tradition,” by 
William R. Arnold, is balanced by a lively 
and heartening exposition of the ‘‘ Modern 
Man’s Religion,” by John E. Le Bosquet of 
Boulder, Col. The “spontaneous demo- 
cratic socialization of modern religion,’ 
“that immediacy of practical idealism which 
is so pervasively the glory of the present,” 
is found not to preclude for the future that 
complete interpretation of life which will be 
a renewed theology. 

It is always an intimation of reconstruction, 
renewal, progress, where men are eager to 
ascertain the essence of our religious inheri- 
tance; for such an essence is determined in 
part in expectation of new and unencumbered 
life in the future. In the Harvard Review 
D. C. Macintosh of Yale shows how histori- 
cal study and philosophical analysis combine 
to emancipate from old theological forms a 
permanent and fruitful substance. ‘‘Chris- 
tianity is the religion of the experience of 
Christ-like divine grace; the religion whose 
universally accessible miracle is the ex- 
perience of redemption from unchristlike- 
ness to a Christ-like morality, through a 
Christ-like religious dependence upon and 
fellowship with the Christ-like heavenly 
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Father.” The translation of this formal 
language into the simplicity of preaching 
would find liberal and orthodox in substan- 
tial agreement. 

A similar interest attaches to a lecture 
by William Adams Brown of Union Seminary 
on “Modern Theology and the Preaching of 
the Gospel,” printedin the Biblical World for 
December. To preachers who have some 
fear of the new theology, he argues that the 
scientific reconstruction of theology comes 
to these generally accepted results: Religion 
is an ultimate fact of life; religions differ in 
kind and worth; only Christianity can 
permanently and completely satisfy the 
needs of mankind, and ‘Christianity is 
Christ, so far as he has yet become incarnate 
in humanity.”’ In some of our churches this 
is expressed more simply and lucidly by the 
prayer that the spirit which was in Jesus 
may be in us also. 


New Question Book for Sunday Schools 
FORTY LESSONS ON THE PSALMS. 
By James E. Odlin. 

‘Forty Lessons on the Psalms’’ seemed so valu- 
able that it was a pleasure to examine some of the lessons 
with our class and to recommend further use of the Book in 
Sunday School Teaching. The Psalms and the entire Bible 
are made more interesting and helpful by the many explana- 
tions of customs and by the paraliets from history so often 
used in these lessons. CLARA T. GUILD. 

Tuckerman School, Boston, Mass., July 17, 1913. 

Sent postpaid by Unitarian iat. 10 Central 
Square, Lynn, Mass. Price, twenty cents each. 


“THE STORY OF AN 
INTERESTING RELIGIOUS CAREER.” 


CHARLES 
GORDON 
AMES 


A Spiritual Autobiography 


EDITED BY 
ALICE AMES WINTER 


a EY ‘Cuartes Gorpon Ames: A Spiritual 
Autobiography’ we have a book of in- 
tense interest, especially for those who knew 
the magnetic personality of the man during 
hislife. But even those who never met him, 
to whom even his name may be unknown, 
can hardly fail to follow with keen satisfac- 
tion the charmingly written story of the de- 
velopment of a soul.” —The Dial, Chicago. 


ted ie with simplicity and insight, a rich 
humor and tolerance, a natural music 
and beauty of language.”—Boston Tran- 
script. pal ULE se 


“TT is a delightful reminiscence, in which 
one can trace the influences and processes 
which made him what he was — a man of ra- 
diant faith, a Christian humanist, a practi- 
cal mystic. Happily his daughter has added 
an epilogue in which she tells many of those 
personal details of a life busy in all benign 
activities. It isa book to prize for its sweet- 
ness and light, and for the impress of a man 
who lived the life of the spirit in the service 
of his fellow-man.—Chicago Record-Herald. 


With frontispiece, $1.25 net. 
Postage, 11 cents. 


HOUGHTON MIFFLIN CO. 


4 Pare Street, Boston 
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The Home, 
In the Doll Shop. 


The dolls in boxes upon the shelves, 
They whisper softly among themselves; 
While the dolls that stand on the counter low, 
Beribboned and fine from head to toe, 
Are praised and chosen and sent away 
For dear little girls each shopping day. 
And what do you think they say up there, 
Where they lie in boxes, undressed and bare? 
They’re always speaking—I’m sure you’ve guessed— 
Of the good time coming, when they’Il be dressed 
In daintiest pink and blue and white, 
With buckled slippers and ribbons bright, 
And, stretching their arms to all who view, 
By some little mother be chosen, too. 
And so they whisper away and tell 
Of the dear little girl who will love them well. 
And that’s how they comfort and cheer themselves, 
The dolls in boxes upon the shelves. 
—Rose Mills Powers, in Youth's Companion. 


Diffie and I send Valentines. 


BY KATE HUDSON. 


There are three things Dillie and I have in 
common, for all we’re so far apart in age 
and circumstances. We both like to be 
through our given day’s tasks one good hour 
before bedtime. We both like to devote 
that same hour to “doing things.’”’ And we 
both, at times, are apt to be a bit lonely,— 
Dillie and I,—she, because, in a big family 
of grown-ups, she’s the only one just exactly 
ten years old; and I, because I have no 
family of my very own at all. So we have 
decided to adopt one another, so to speak; 
and we accordingly walk home together from 
the school in which she learns what I try to 
teach; and we do our several “‘home-works,”’ 
and spend, as much as possible, the above- 
mentioned, just-before-bedtime hour together 

When Dillie was strapping up her books 
the other evening, she breathed such a pon- 
derous sigh that she nearly made me blot 
the composition I was correcting. ‘Why, 
Dillie, dear,’’ asked I, ““what is it? Exam- 
ples or boundaries?”’ 

“No, not this time,’’ said Dillie, with 
another sigh. “It’s valentines.” And she 
went on to explain that she must send one to 
Cousin Selina in Salem, and wanted dread- 
fully to send another one to Lizzie Pulsifer 
in Quebec; and that all her worldly wealth 
consisted of six cents and three more coming 
to her from Grandma Harrison for running 
errands; and what could you buy for nine 
cents, anyway? And for the third time Dillie 
signed most woe-begonely. Poor Dillie! 

By that time I had finished my home-work. 
“TLet’s rummage,” proposed I, “you among 
your belongings, I in mine; and, if we come 
across any wherewithal, we'll just up and 
make some valentines.” 

So we ransacked boxes, drawers, and desk, 
and we gathered some correspondence cards 
with envelopes, a tube two-thirds full of 
photo-paste, a good-sized stick of green 
crayon, half a roll of pin-wheel paper,—‘‘Is 
there any bright red in it, Dillie?”’ I cried; 
“and some light sky-blue?’’ And Dillie said, 
“Ves, there is,’—and three or four play- 
ing cards she’d been hoarding, on account of 
their lovely backs. There was the nine of 
hearts, the six, the ten of hearts, and the 
ace of clubs. The latter Dillie tucked back 
into her box, for its ornamental back’s sake, 
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and from the others we cut, with great care 
and my sharp embroidery scissors, the tiny 
red hearts to use in our work; for, whatever 
else you may draw or paint or paste on 
valentines, there just simply have to be 
hearts and hearts! 

Then Dillie and I put our heads together, 
and for several evenings were very busy 
indeed, so that by Thursday we had a good 
supply of valentines ready to paste; and, 
when we tell you how very pretty they were, 
you'll all want to go and do likewise. 

The one for Cousin Selina had blue pin- 
wheel-paper forget-me-nots pasted on, spray- 
fashion, with leaves and the connecting 
stem traced in green crayon, lying across the 
card. In each corner was one of the tiny 
hearts cut from the whist-card, and under- 
neath Dillie had written in_her very best 
hand :— q 

“How can I forget thee 
If thou forget-me-not?”’ 


Lizzie’s had a big fat pin-wheel-paper heart 
redly glowing in its centre, and a forget-me- 
not,—just the blossom-star without leaf or 
stem,—in each corner, with 


“Take thou my heart and give me thine, 
Sweet Valentine!”’ 


neatly written underneath. 

One~ for Grandma MHarrison—for even 
elderly grandmas and aunties Jike valen- 
tines when they’re home-made—had a spray 
of leaves and stems (made with that last- 
forever bit of crayon) slanting across it all 
strung with tiny play-card hearts instead of 
blossoms, and a big paper heart in each 
corner, while underneath it said,— 


fb MUN. O. 
I love you so; 


6, 7, 8, 9, 
So won’t you be my valentine?” 


There were funds on hand for two two- 
cent stamps, and Grandma Harrison’s love- 
token (all properly addressed and stamped 
with a perfectly-good-for-that-purpose sec- 
ond-hand one) was to be laid upon her 
breakfast-plate. So that five left-over pen- 
nies could be slid back into Dillie’s bank as 
a nest-egg for coming high feasts and holi- 
days. 


An Elephant Story. 


“T was a full-fledged M.D. once, and 
never should have thought of adopting my 
present profession if it hadn’t been for a 
queer accident when I first hung out my 
shingle. 

“T had a rich neighbor, a man I was 
bound to propitiate; and the very first call 
I had, after days of waiting for patients 
who didn’t come, was to his barn, to see 
what was the matter with his sick mare. I 
cured the mare, and took in my shingle; 
for from that day to this I’ve never pre- 
scribed for a human being. I had won:a 
reputation as a veterinary surgeon, and had 
to stick to it. But that’s neither here nor 
there. Only, if you think animals can’t 
show gratitude and affection, perhaps you'll 
change your mind. 

“‘When I’d been in business a year or two, 
I sent for my brother Dick. He was a 
wonderful chap with all kinds of animals; 
and I thought perhaps I could work out of 
my part of it, and leave that for him. I 
never did; for Dick’s a cotton-broker in 
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New York now, and I should have to begin 
all over again to make a first-rate physician. 
But that’s what I meant to be then. 

“The very next day after Dick came I 
got a telegram from P. T. Barnum. I’d 
been down there once or twice to his own 
stables, and he had a good deal of faith in 
me. The despatch was:— 

“*Febe has hurt her foot. Come at oncel’ 

“Hebe was the favorite elephant,—a 
splendid creature, and worth a small fort- 
une.” 

“T’ve seen her,’ broke in one of the 
drummers; ‘‘and a beauty she was, too.’ 

There was a murmur of agreement from 
the men, and the story-teller went on. 

“Well, I confess I hesitated. I distrusted 
my own ability, and dreaded the result. 
But Dick was determined to go, and go we 
did. When we got out of the cars, Barnum 
himself was there, with a splendid pair of 
matched grays. He eyed me very dubiously. 
‘'d forgotten you were such a little fel- 
low,’ he said in a discouraged tone. ‘I’m 
afraid you can’t help her.’ His distrust 
put me on my mettle. 

‘“Mr. Barnum,’ said I, getting into the 
carriage, ‘if it comes to a hand-to-hand fight 
between Hebe and me, I don’t believe an 
extra foot or two of height would help me 
any.’ ‘ 

“He laughed outright, and began telling 
me how the elephant was hurt. She had 
stepped on a nail or bit of iron, and it had 
penetrated the tender part of her foot. She 
was in intense agony, and almost wild with 
the pain. 

“Long before we reached the enclosure in 
which she was we could hear her piteous 
trumpeting; and, when we entered, we 
found her on three legs, swinging the hurt 
foot slowly backward and forward, and 
uttering long cries of anguish. Such dumb 
misery in her looks,—poor thing! ' 

“Even Dick quailed now. ‘You can 


never get near her,’ he whispered. ‘She'll 
kill you, sure.’ 
“Her keeper divined what he said. ‘Don’t 


you be afraid, sir,’ he called out to me. 
‘Hebe’s got sense.’ 

“T took my box of instruments from Mr. 
Barnum. 

‘“T like your pluck, my boy,’ he said 
heartily; but I own that I felt rather queer 
and shaky as I went up to the huge beast. 

The men employed about the show came 
around us curiously, but at a respectful and 
eminently safe distance, as I bent down to 
examine the foot. 

‘While I was doing so, as gently as I 
could, I felt, to my horror, a light touch on 
my hair. It was as light as a woman’s; 
but, as I turned and saw the great trunk 
behind me, it had an awful suggestiveness. 

““She’s only curling your hair,’ sang out 
the keeper. ‘Don’t mind her.’ 

“*T shall have to cut, and cut deep,’ said 
I, by way of reply. He said a few words 
in some lingo which were evidently in- 
tended for the elephant’s understanding 
only. Then he shouted with the utmost 
coolness, ‘Cut away!’ 

“The man’s faith inspired me. There 
he stood, absolutely unprotected, directly in 
front of the great creature, and quietly jab- 
bered away to her, as if this were an every- 
day occurrence. 

“Well, I made one gash with the knife. 
I felt the grasp on my hair tighten percep- 
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tibly, yet not ungently. Cold drops of per- 
spiration stood out all over me. 

«Shall I cut again?’ I managed to call 
out. 

“Cut away!’ came again the encourag- 
ing response. 

“This stroke did the work: the abscess 
was lanced. We sprayed out the foot, 
packed it with oakum, and bound it up. 
The relief must have been immediate; for 
the grasp on my hair relaxed, the elephant 
drew a long, almost human sigh, and—well, 
I don’t know what happened next, for I 
fainted dead away. Dick must have finished 
the business, and picked up me and my tools: 
I was as limp asa rag. Don’t tell it of me, 
boys!” Y 

The men were silent for a minute or two. 
“Did she get well?’’ one of them asked at 
length. 

“Oh, yes! I forgot the sequel. That's 
where the moral of the whole story comes 
in. 

“Tt must have been a year and a half 
after this happened that I was called to 
Western Massachusetts to see some fancy 
horses. Barnum’s Circus happened to be 
there. You may be sure that I called to 
inquire for my distinguished patient. 

““‘Hebe’s well and hearty, sir,’ the keeper 
answered me. ‘Come in and see her: she’ll 
be glad to see you.’ 

“*Nonsense!’ said I, though I confess 
I had a keen curiosity to see if she would 
know me as I stepped into the tent. 

“There she stood, the beauty, as well as 
ever. For a moment she looked at me in- 
differently, then steadily and with interest. 
She next reached out her trunk, and laid it 
caressingly first on my shoulder and then 
on my hair,—how vividly her touch brought 
back to my mind the cold shivers I endured 
at my introduction to her!—and then she 
slowly lifted up her foot, now whole and 
healthy, and showed it to me. That’s the 
sober truth, boys!’”’—Youth’s Companion. 


Two Stupid Boys. 


Dean Stanley once said to a little boy, 
“Tf I tell you I was born in the second half 
of 1815, can you tell me why I am called 
Arthur?”’ The name of the hero of Water- 
loo was then on all men’s lips. 

When nine years of age, Arthur was sent 
to a preparatory schoo]. He was bright 
and clever, but could not learn arithmetic. 

Dr. Boyd writes, in Longman’s Magazine, 
that the master of the school, Mr. Rawson, 
declared that Arthur was the stupidest boy 
at figures who ever came under his care, 
save only one, who was yet more hopeless, 
and was unable to grasp simple addition 
and multiplication. 

Stanley remained unchanged to the end. 
At Rugby he rose like a rocket to every 
kind of eminence, except that of doing 
In due time he took a first-class 
at Oxford, where the classics and Aris- 
totle’s Ethics were the books in which a 
student for honors must be proficient. He 
would not have done as well at Cambridge, 
whose Senior Wrangler must be an accom- 
plished mathematician. 

On the contrary, that other stupid boy, 
“more hopeless” than Stanley, developed 
a phenomenal mastery of arithmetic. 

_ He became the great finance minister of 
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after years, William E. Gladstone, who 
could make a budget speech of three hours’ 
length, and full of figures, which so inter- 
ested the members of the House of Com- 
mons that they filled the hall, standing and 
sitting, till midnight. The story has two 
morals. One is that a boy may be stupid 
in one study and bright in all the remain- 
ing studies. The other moral is—and it is 
most important—that a boy may overcome 
by hard study his natural repugnance to a 
certain study, and even become an eminent 
master of it.— Youth’s Companion. 


Ginger and the Cats. 


Ginger is a big shaggy dog the exact 
color of ground ginger. He is such a pet 
of the family that he is allowed to sleep in 
the house. His bed is on the kitchen lounge, 
and Mistress made him a little mattress to 
keep him warmer. This is kept during the 
day at the foot of an unused stairway. When 
it is bedtime, Master says, ‘“‘Come, Ginger, 
it’s time to go to bed.” 

“Bow-wow,” says Ginger, and off he 
trots, seizes his mattress, drags it across 
the floor, then pulls it up to the foot of the 
lounge. It is funny to see him chase around 
in a circle two or three times before he curls 
himself up for the night. In the morning 
he drags his mattress back to the stairway. 

Buff and Peggy are two coon cats who live 
in the same house. Buff is big and good- 
natured; but Peggy is little, old, and some- 
what spoiled. Ginger has been taught to be 
kind to the cats, and they in turn are more 
friendly than cats usually are, still they are 
more or less jealous of his greater privileges. 
They have to sleep out in the barn. 

One cold winter morning Master had busi- 
ness for Ginger before he had time to do his 
chamber-work. When Ginger came in again, 
Buff and Peggy had taken possession of his 
bed. Buff was jubilantly working her 
paws up and down, and purring like a big 
automobile. Peggy was curled into a fluffy 
gray ball, and merely opened one eye when 
Ginger appeared. Ginger looked at the cats, 
then pranced and whined. No doubt he was 
trying to say, quite politely, ‘‘Excuse me, but 
it is time to put my bed away.”’ He whined 
once more to make sure they heard him. 

“Now there’ll be a scrap,’”’ declared Mis- 
tress. ‘‘I’ll bet on Peggy.” 

“Vl bet on Ginger, if it is two to one,” 
contradicted Master. ‘‘Here, Ginger, go 
put your bed away.” 

“Bow-wow, bow-wow,’ 
going a bit nearer the cats. 

Buff stopped treading and purring, huffed 
up her back and spat defiantly. Peggy 
didn’t move at Buff’s warlike attitude, but 
it was noticed that she was watching Gin- 
ger from her two slits of eyes. 

“Go put your bed away,” 
ter. 

“Bow-wow, bow-wow,’’ answered Gin- 
ger, dashing forward, then back with the 
speed of lightning, while Buff spat and Peggy 
tightened her paw forastroke. They had the 
coveted bed and seemed willing to fight to 
keep it. 

“I told you to put your bed away,” 
threatened Master. 

Ginger groveled at his feet, looking up as 
if to ask, ‘‘ What can one poor dog do against 
two cats?” 


’ 


barked Ginger, 


repeated Mas- 
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“Ginger!”? and Master stamped his foot, 

Ginger stopped, straightened up, then took 
a fighting position. Peggy got to her feet 
in haste, and both cats had a paw raised ex- 
pectantly. 

“U-r-r-r,” growled Peggy. 

“Spit, spit,” went Buff. 

Ginger didn’t bark, he was waiting. When 
he saw that Peggy’s paw had relaxed a bit, 
he made a rush, grabbed a corner of the mat- 
tress, and down it came, cats and all. 

What a mix-up there was for a few min- 
utes! Mistress jumped upon a chair- to be 
out of the way. What a squirming, twist- 
ing, and waving of gray tails and yellow tails, 
for Peggy and Buff were taking their revenge 
on Ginger. Then the air cleared. Ginger 
dragged his property away to safety, and 
Buff and Peggy scuttled under the stove, 
where they nursed their injured feelings and 
glared out to see what would happen next. 

“Good dog,” praised Master, when the 
bed was in place. 

“Good dog? You mean poor dog,’ pro- 
tested Mistress, getting down. ‘‘Look at 
his nose.” Ginger whined and laid his nose 
onherlap. He felt as he did last year when 
he had a fight with the porcupine. He had 
three long, deep scratches down his nose. 

“Never mind, Ginger,’’ said Master, 
patting him, ‘those saucy cats will never get 
on your bed again,” and they never did.— 
Annie Balcomb Wheeler, in Zion’s Herald. | 


Mother (anxiously): ‘‘Don’t go near the 
horse, dear: he doesn’t know you.” Child 
(to the animal): ‘My name ith Dorothy 
Perkins, horthey.”—Boston Transcript. 


The Society for Helping Desti- 
tute Mothers and Infants 


Work begun 1873 Incorporated 1904 


Primary object to help a mother to keep her infant in 
her personal charge when without such aid (usually tem- 
porary) she might be obliged to give it up for adoption or 
to place it in an institution, 

An unmarried mother is not rejected if she loves her 
child, desires to care for it, and to lead an upright life. 
Not intended for the depraved, the feeble-minded, or for a 
mother unfit in any way to have charge of her infant. 

Works without an institution. Personal friendship the 
only method employed. Each woman regarded as an indi- 
vidual and assisted according to her needs. We have been 
especially successful in helping the unmarried, 
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The Children’s Mission 
to Children 


Instituted 1849. Incorporated 1864. 


The Unitarian Children’s Charity. 

Contributions from the Sunday-schools are used to give 
assistance to needy children, in their own homes, or in 
homes, more or less permanent, which the Mission finds 
for them. Al! children cared for are in close relations with 
the central office. q 

Applications solicited from families within forty miles of 
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Religion in Canada. 


BY REV. W. COPELAND BOWIE. 


10g 
CALGARY, ALBERTA. 


There is in Calgary a population of 
74,000 spread over a considerable area, 
with wide, well-made streets and good shops. 
Many of the banks and public buildings 
are built of a gray sandstone, which gives 
an appearance of solidity and distinction 
to the city. I was taken on a visit to the 
public schools, and found them exceedingly 
well equipped, and attended by children 
who looked remarkably well fed and clothed. 
There are several large churches,—Baptist, 
Methodist, Presbyterian, Episcopalian, 
Roman Catholic. A university has recently 
been founded, and I had the pleasure ot 
meeting the dean and some members of 
the staff, and of delivering an address 
under the auspices of the University on 
Educational and Social Problems in London. 

The Unitarian congregation consists of 
about 75 members. The church hall is 
well placed in a residential part of the city. 
There are people of all sorts and conditions 
connected with the congregation at Calgary. 
I preached on Sunday, September 28: 
about 70 adults were present in the morn- 
ing, upwards of 100 in the evening. The 
hymn-singing was excellent, led by a former 
member of our church at Bradford, assisted 
by another from MHorwich. ‘There is a 
well-attended Sunday-school. People from 
Birmingham, Coalville, Ilford, London, and 
elsewhere, introduced themselves after the 
services. At the week-evening lecture there 
were from 60 to 70 present, and a more at- 
tentive and appreciative audience no one 
could have desired. There were several 
visitors present on each occasion, and all were 
very cordial in their expressions of gratitude 
to the two Unitarian Associations for the 
missionary work they were doing in Canada. 

The congregation is self-supporting: the 
Rev. John Evans, formerly belonging to 
the Universalist denomination, had been 
elected as minister, but domestic reasons 
prevented his settlement. The success that 
has attended the work in Calgary reflects 
great credit upon the ministry of Mr. and 
Mrs. Pratt. I was. delighted to see in 
Calgary such evidences of the importance 
and value of our Unitarian principles and 
faith. 

EDMONTON, ALBERTA. 


I spent a few days in this interesting 
city which, like so many other places in 
the West, has grown with extraordinary 
rapidity. It covers at present, it seemed 
to me, too large an area, involving con- 
siderable expense in road-making, sewer- 
laying, and the like, which might have 
been saved, if the “real estate’? men had 
failed to induce so many people to purchase 
building ‘“‘lots.” The population is re- 
ported to exceed sixty thousand, but it is 
spread out over an area probably as large 
as the city of Birmingham with a popula- 
tion of more than half a million. The 
dwelling-houses, shops, warehouses, banks, 
churches, and schools give to it a prosperous 
appearance, with promise of rapid develop- 
ments in the near future. Edmonton is 
the capital of Alberta, the seat of the 
Provincial Government and of the Uni- 
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versity. The climate was most agreeable 
and bracing during the days I was there. 
The winters are said to be bright and dry, 
so that, when the thermometer falls to 
forty or more degrees below zero, the currents 
of the soul or the body do not freeze! The 
appearance of the children certainlv indi- 
cated that healthy men and women may be 
reared in Edmonton. 

The Unitarian movement is of recent 
formation. Mr. Pratt held a few services. 
Mr. A. J. Pineo followed later as minister. 
He succeeded in attracting a considerable 
number of people; but apparently he could 
not hold them, and so he resigned in the 
spring of 1913. I met several of the members 
of the congregation in conference along 
with Mr. Pratt. I was impressed by the 
character of the men and women we inter- 
viewed. There seems little doubt that 
Edmonton offers an admirable field for 
the labors of an able, earnest, active Uni- 
tarian minister, which it would be very 
difficult to match anywhere in England. 

The congregation, with the aid of the 
American Unitarian Association, are pre- 
pared to pay a salary of £350; and appar- 
ently there would be no difficulty in a 
minister and his wife getting along on this 
salary at least as well as on £250 in England, 
especially if he buys ‘‘a lot’ and erects 
his own house,—not so foolish or expensive 
an experiment as it sounds. The organiza- 
tion and management of the movement 
stand greatly in need of improvement. 
My week-evening lecture (October 3) 
did not attract a large audience—barely 
50: at the Sunday service (October 5) 
there were upwards of 100. There are 
only 30 to 40 people closely identified with 
the movement at present. I believe a 
capable minister could double the member- 
ship in three months. : 


Billy Sunday in Pittsburg. 


In this enlightened age, year of our Lord 
1914, a Startling thing is occurring in Pitts- 
burg, one of the largest of our American 
cities. ‘‘Billy” Sunday, the evangelist, 
has built a great tabernacle, holding 15,000 
people; the Presbyterian, Baptist, and 
Methodist churches have united, and are 
supporting him with all the zeal of Crusa- 
ders: thousands are being turned away from 
the tabernacle daily, and the city is in a 
religious frenzy. 

Mr. Sunday is preaching a real hell fire 
with brimstone you can smell, a real devil 
with horns and a tail: he is thundering 
anathemas against all who do not believe his 
teaching (particularly Unitarians), and is 
verbally casting Darwin, Huxley, and Spencer 
into the eternal fires. All this would be sad 
enough if he were appealing only to the ig- 
norant; but it is an astounding fact that 
many of our most gifted and best educated 
ministers and laymen have been drawn into 
the emotional maelstrom, and are giving Mr. 
Sunday whole-souled support. 

We Unitarians have sat serenely in our 
churches for years, soothing our consciences, 
and indulging our sense of self-satisfaction 
with the belief that, although our movement 
was a small one, the effect of our teaching 
was permeating the older churches with new 
light. Now, lo and behold! those frightful 
doctrines which have been millstones about 
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the neck of Christianity, doctrines we thought 
were dead and buried, are being revived. 

Mr. Sunday is one of the most potent forces 
in America. Let us not be blind to that fact. 
He is leading a great reactionary movement, 
which will soon make itself felt in all parts of 
our country, unless it is met with strong and 
immediate opposition. 


DitwortH R. Lupron. 
PirtsBurG, Pa. , 


I feel that the people of the Unitarian 
fellowship should know and appreciate what 
is going on in the city of Pittsburg. “Billy” 
Sunday is holding an evangelistic debauch in 
a wooden tabernacle just across the street 
from the Carnegie Museum. ‘The contrast of 
the influence of the two institutions is strik- 
ing. The city is stirred by the vulgar 
methods and utterances of the revivalists, 
which make good matter for the newspapers 
that are alert to use their opportunity. Mr. 
Sunday seems to have caught a large part of 
the orthodox clergy in his net, some of whom 
are ashamed of being in it, but have not 
enough strength and courage to break out 
and denounce his methods and his untrue and 
corrupting teachings. 

It is said that a large portion of his hearers 
are people from suburban towns who come 
out of curiosity or who are less modern in 
their religious thinking than the people of 
the city. The car lines are reaping profit on 
the long hauls. Mr. Sunday seems to have 
made a mistake in coming to so large a city, 
and is apparently piqued at his failure to 
move the masses and at the silent or open 
disapproval of the more enlightened citizens. 
No doubt he realizes that he has many 
“‘repeaters’” among his converts, and is not 
getting so large a return financially or other- 
wise as he has expected. 

However, young life is being so misled 
that it will take years for recovery to normal 
spiritual growth. Religious life is being 
lowered and the future normal work of the 
churches made more difficult. School work- 
ers are troubled. Some have given their 
assent to Sunday’s influence, others are in 
revolt. Liberals have thoroughly realized 
that their battle for freedom is not won, and 
are turning to our churches and using them 
gladly as instruments with which to combat 
this evil of medizvalism which is corrupting 
the life of our day. 

The ministers of our churches, Rev. L. 
Walter Mason, D.D., of the First Unitarian 
Church and Rev. Charles E. Snyder, of 
the Northside Unitarian Church are making 
good use of their opportunity afforded through 
the stirring of the thousands by the evangelist. 
Mr. Sunday has, as usual, made bitter attacks 
on the liberals. Our ministers are each 
preaching a series of Sunday evening ser- 
mons on the Unitarian interpretation of 
religion to very large congregations. The 
newspapers are giving a fair chance for the 
publication of their utterances. Each minis- 
ter has published a strong sermon, defining 
and defending Unitarianism against the 
attacks of the revivalist, copies of which are 
being distributed by the thousands. Demand 
for these sermons and for other Unitarian 
literature is large, and is being well supplied. 
In other words, our ministers are “well on 
the job,” and our churches are profiting largely 
by the religious stirring. 

Let the easy-going “liberals” who think 
that our work is done, and the indifferent 
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and preoccupied ‘“‘liberals,’’ take notice. | Unionism. Socialism, Syndicalism, Co-opera- 


Unless we can pour more money and men 
into the cause which underlies all our modern 
freedom and our movements for true democ- 
racy, we and our children shall not reap the 
fruits of spiritual liberty. The Unitarian 
Church is the great instrument for the needed 
emancipation of human souls. It is the 
preserver of spiritual Christianity, and is 
our defender against all the superstitions and 
tyrannies which threaten the coming better 
day. Increase the power of the liberal church 
if you would make civilization worth while. 
This is the first duty and privilege. 

F, M. BENNETT, 
Unitarian Conference of the 
Middle States and Canada. 


Field Agent, 


Che Cnitarian Fellowship for 
Social Justice. 


The Boston Meeting. 


Rey. William H. Ramsay, in his introduc- 
tory remarks, brought up the question of the 
resolutions passed at the General Con- 
ference, desiring to reaffirm them. He said 
that all the leading denominations have 
practically endorsed them, and that most of 
the people who were present when they were 
passed, as well as those who had left the 
meeting by that time, knew they were com- 
ing up and had had ample time to talk them 
over. He said that, while liberty is a good 
thing, too much of it takes away the oppor- 
tunity of doing things together. He in- 
sisted that we were not afraid to go on rec- 
ord theologically by teaching our children 
the Five Points of Our Faith and placing 
them on the walls of our churches and Sun- 
day-schools, and that it was no less our duty 
as a Christian church to make our attitude 
in matters of general social aim perfectly 
clear. 

Rey. R. F. Leavens called attention to the 
mistaken reference of Mr. Draper of Hope- 
dale, last spring, to the Unitarian Fellow- 
ship for Social Justice as “‘a group of Social- 
ists.’ He pointed out that the organiza- 
tion was not committed to any one pro- 
gramme, and that, as a matter of fact, the 
members held very diverse opinions. He 
disagreed with the chairman, Mr. Ramsay, 
as to the Washington resolutions, holding 
that diversity of belief forbids the commit- 
ting of an unvoiced minority to any given set 
of statements, and that better than passing a 
set of resolutions is the taking to one’s own 
heart the duty of thinking out one’s own 
social faith and working toward one’s ideal 
conscientiously. He said that the meetings 
of January 11 were not primarily church 
services, nor were the persons who attended 
them social workers or social reformers; 
that each meeting was a gathering of people 
interested in the church; that the church 
and its members should exert an influence 
for human benefit; and that the church’s 
function, in contradistinction to the special 
work of other reform agencies, was to keep 
the vestal fires of the spirit burning in the 
hearts of the people. He said that, while 
neither the Unitarian body nor the Fellow- 
ship should commit itself to any measure 
or programme of reform, the church must 
not, however, close its doors to hearing and 
thinking on the subject of Labor, Trade 


tion, and other reform movements with 
which people are perforce becoming more or 
less familiar in these days. He spoke for a 
fair hearing and intelligent and sympathetic 
consideration of the many measures before 
society; for a joining of hands, heads, and 
hearts on the part of employer and employee 
toward the working out of their common 
problems; for the abolition of wage slavery 
without warfare; for the appreciation by the 
church that the labor movement has a relig- 
ious ideal and aim, and that, as a religious 
organization, the church should not op- 
pose any one of its phases, but should 
seek to become familiar with the entire 
subject in order to give the necessary fair 
hearing. In closing he urged that we should 
be true liberals, shutting out no one as 
Theodore Parker was shut out; nor yet 
things and thoughts that we ought to con- 
sider,—recognizing rather that there might 
be lesser saviors of their time to-day, 
lesser apostles with zeal and enthusiasm as 
of old; and that, instead of crucifying or 
persecuting them, we should adopt the atti- 
tude of the great liberal, Gamaliel, who bade 
men realize that, if a thing was not of God, 
it would die of itself, but, if it were of God, 
opposing it were futile. 

Prof. E. D. Starbuck said that Christian- 
ity started as a spiritual brotherhood, a 
fraternity of common spirits in the ordinary 
things of life as well as the spiritual, but that 
it became heaven-centred and for seven- 
teen centuries imagined itself to take charge 
of an abstract relation to an absentee God; 
in fact, became a religion of other-worldli- 
ness. He pointed out that such streams of 
tendency flowing into Christianity as Asceti- 
cism, Dualism, ‘Transcendentalism, Neo- 
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platonism, and Institutionalism had dwarfed 
the real Christianity, and that we were 
only just beginning to realize to-day the 
domination of these streams of tendency, 
only just beginning to try to shake them off. 

He called attention to the difficulty of 
outgrowing custom as witnessed by the 
wearing of buttons on the sleeves and backs 
of coats for ten or eleven centuries; persist- 
ing in spelling “through” in the centuries’ 
old way instead of “thru”; having Christ- 
mas pies; decorating with greenery as in 
Greece’s manner of tree-worship; Germany’s 
clinging to the Yule-log; and children in 
Southern California, who never saw snow, 
talking about reindeer in connection with 
Santa Claus. He noted the tenacity of 
certain phrases in our liturgy and sentiments 
of fifteen and eighteen centuries of dogmas 
in our services, that are still in use, though 
they do not fit our common life any better 
than does the idea that the priest is a mem- 
ber of the City of God in the heavens, and 
that, the more righteous and important he 
looks, the more sinful the ordinary man 
ought to feel for the good of his soul. Eman- 
cipation from this idea of the “elect” or 
“‘select”’ is slow, but the various reforma- 
tions have all been steps out, and it is now 
becoming the dominant note in society that 
the individual has a right to what Plato calls 
“a birth in beauty.” The Church has had 
to catch up with itself and to become a 
social institution. Secret orders and fra- 
ternities have. gotten stronger than the 
Church along certain lines. Recreations, 
and so forth, go on outside the Church. 
Dr. Starbuck believes that the Church 
should widen itself whatever way it can to 
take in the common life of the common 
man to sanctify it; that it must become 
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earth-centred; that it is still far off from 
this, and that it is the personal responsibility 
of each one of us to help bring this idea, 
this spirit, into our legislatures, our shops, 
our homes, our churches, in order that there 
may come about a democracy of religion, and 
earth become a garden of righteousness. 

Report of the Germantown meeting of the 
Unitarian Fellowship for Social Justice, 
Jan. 11, 1914:— 


“Moray ESSENTIALS IN SocIAL REFORM.” 

Rev. E. R. Reeman said that our best 
and most sincere attempts at social reform 
must, for some time to come, be of an ex- 
perimental nature. No man can say with 
certainty just how the new principles we 
are feeling after and seeking to apply will 
work out. We must make the experiment 
in order to see how they work out. It may 
even be that a number of lives and careers 
may have to be sacrificed in the laboratory 
of experiment. The patience, self-control, 
and self-sacrifice thus demanded are neces- 
sary moral essentials we do well to recognize. 
There are certain other moral essentials 
fundamental to any intelligent approach 
to the social problem. ‘The first of these 
is The Communal Sense, which finds its 
expression and fruition in public spirit and 
is based upon a recognition of the solidarity 
of human interests, since ‘“‘no man liveth 
to himself’? nor has any right so to live. 
The only secure and proper foundations of 
politics, economics, and a true social life 
are grounded not in expediency nor in com- 
mercial profit and loss, but in the moral im- 
peratives of human nature. Our present 
difficulties are not the result of having 
trusted human nature too much, but of not 
having trusted it far enough. ‘The instincts 
of self-preservation and_ self-development 
should not be blamed for seeming to cause 
difficulty in a civilization which is at fault 
in hampering them. If they seem to inter- 
fere with commercial values, it should be 
remembered that so-called commercial values 
are dependent primarily on community con- 
gregation, and that no individuals should be 
permitted to exploit public needs for private 
profit. The communal sense is the recog- 
nition by the individual of certain definite 
moral obligations to the society upon which 
all that he values depends. It is only the 
development of this sense as a moral force 
that can change the temper of present-day 
commercialism. 

The second essential in social reform is 
Social Vision,—that high moral conviction 
and devotion of men of inward moral purity 
and sincerity which will make them dream 
dreams for society and have the courage to 
lead in the evolution which it is the purpose 
of their vision to hasten. Social vision must 
be the chart and compass for Public Spirit. 

The third moral essential is Social Courage, 
—the collective expression of that personal 
courage which is strong enough to defy so- 
ciety in the interests of society; which fears 
not the mob whim of the unenlightened, 
but which realizes that crowd psychology 
inevitably recognizes and finally approves 
the intelligence which dares to follow its 
sincere conviction. The strong man lives 
for the moment of crisis when his voice 
will carry above all the laws and customs to 
which society has ever paid homage; when 
he becomes a law unto himself and unto 
others. Social courage is society itself be- 
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coming adventurous in order to become 
heroic and to embark upon needed social 
experiment. Social courage is far more 
important than lack of social ability. The 
lack of social vision and social courage point 
to a still deeper deficiency which makes 
plain the need of a fourth moral essential 
in social reform. 

This fourth essential may be called Social 
Faith. It is, first, a trust in their own ap- 
pointed leaders by the people themselves. 
It is, second, a trust in the people on the part 
of the leaders and officers of society. It is, 
in other words, a religious faith in the in- 
tegrity of human nature, the divinity of 
humanity. To such faith alone will the 
heart of humanity, long hardened by mis- 
trust, respond. 

Every social problem is at bottom a 
religious problem, has a spiritual significance. 
Until this is recognized it is never properly 
understood. Thoroughly analyzed, it will 
be found that all social conditions and eco- 
nomic institutions are the reflection of a 
deeper philosophy of life. ‘To change or im- 
prove the social structure we must change 
and improve the social philosophy. 

We need a new faith in the dignity and 
divinity of human nature, and only this can 
give the right direction to the aspirations 
after social reform that are stirring in the 
present age. This it is the business of the 
Church to help to create, and in creating it 
the churches will make their best contribution 
to the social problem. 


Unitarian Balkan Relief Fund. 


The appeal through the columns of the 
Christian Register for money contributions 
in aid of the Bulgarian and other Balkan 
refugees, nearly all women and children, 
victims of the recent atrocities in Thrace and 
Macedonia, has met with an encouraging 
response. The first instalment of aid has 
already been forwarded to our Unitarian 
missionary, Rev. Antony M. Toplisky, who 
did such noble service in this field last year, 
than whom one could not desire a more effi- 
cient and devoted almoner. Why should not 
Unitarians, who give so generously through 
unsectarian channels, also show their loyalty 
to their own denominational undertakings 
when they are efficiently and unselfishly 
administered? 

In the mean time the reports received pri- 
vately, or through the public press, give an 
increasingly tragic and moving description 
of the prevailing distress in this unhappy 
country. The ferocity of these professed 
Christians and Mahometans towards the 
helpless women and children of the villages 
they destroy would make one almost despair 
of human nature, were it not relieved by the 
world’s charity which now is beginning to 
find its way into these regions so lately 
ravaged by war, 

It is especially desired that small contribu- 
tions be sent in from many individual sub- 
scribers, and that our churches, Sunday- 
schools, Young People’s Religious Unions, 
and Alliances do their modest part in this 
urgent and commendable work. Five cents 
a day, we are told, will sustain the life of a 
child in one of these Bulgarian refuges, mostly 
school-houses, until the arrival of spring 
enables the stricken families to return to their 
shattered homes and cultivate anew their 
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devastated fields. Our aid will thus ac- 
complish much, but let it be prompt. 

The following contributions are acknowl- 
edged :— 


Mes iNightingales... 22 iai. ses eae $5.00 
Carlisle Unitarian Church........ 5.00 
Mrs. Mary A. Webber. .......... 25.00 
Charles Fe Sminthits) saa ae ie 10.00 
IWhise-hG. Maxie. ee cele ebescueei ere 10.00 
Miss Adeline Willis............... 5.00 
Mis. Mi. McGarry: hac. op ates 10.00 
Grafton Sunday-school............ 10.00 
AlicesMesBlocki sw. et cee 5.00 
The Misses Kimball.............. 100.00 
A Friend, Providence, R.I......... 200.00 
Missititzabethyeurd.. 27.) eee on 5.00 
Mrs. George G. Lowell............ 25.00 
Clarence We Cate ian -a. casera 5.00 
Miss Hanily Gray... mien. eee 5.00 
Charles W. Wendte............... 10.00 
Chestnut Hill Alliance............ 10.00 
Arthur JB; Emm otisees.. myasiae eee 100.00 


Contributions may be sent to Rey. Charles 
W. Wendte, 25 Beacon Street, Boston, Mass. 


DEPARTMENT OF FOREIGN RELATIONS: 
AMERICAN UNITARIAN ASSOCIATION. 


National League of Unitarian Laymen. 


The Laymen’s League have made a new 
departure this winter in putting an organiz- 
ing secretary into the field. 

Long since the women of the parishes 
united in the National Alliance have been 
rendering splendid service to the local 
churches and to the denomination at large. 
They have planned and worked together to 
meet the great demands which are pressing 
upon the churches, and in this have caught 
a larger vision of the mission of the Unita- 
rian gospel than could possibly have been 
gained by merely pursuing the round of 
narrow parochial interests. The Alliance 
has been a unifying force in the churches and 
a missionary power in the world. 

The League believes that an equally great 
opportunity for usefulness is opening before 
the laymen of the churches. The time has 
come for a forward movement, for everywhere 
advancing the principles for which Unitarians 
stand. ‘The occasion calls for the organiza- 
tion of the men of the churches, and this is 
the work to which the League is now address- 
ing itself. The field secretary, Mr. Samuel 
B. Nobbs, is visiting the men’s clubs in the 
churches to explain the purposes and aims of 
the League, and to point out the advantages 
to all concerned which come from the federa- 
tion of the clubs into a great national organi- 
zation. Already Mr. Nobbs has spoken before 
clubs at Rockland, First Church, Dorches- 
ter, Greenfield, Springfield, and Salem, and 
in every church has awakened great interest. 

It is also hoped by the League that there 
may bea men’s club in every Unitarian church 
in the country. Mr. Nobbs has already as- 
sisted at the organization of clubs in Nashua, 
N.H., West Somerville, Petersham, and Bul- 
finch Place, and with possibly one exception 
all have taken steps to join the League. 

At the May Anniversaries there will be 
a meeting of the League to which the affili- 
ated clubs will send delegates. At that time 
the work of the League will be thoroughly 
discussed, and definite plans for future activi- 
ties will be laid before the meeting. 

Meanwhile, it is desired to make as many 
appointments for the field secretary as pos- 
sible for addresses before clubs already in 
existence, and to speak to groups of men in 
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churches where as yet no clubs have been 
organized. Besides the engagements already 
made for the next three months there is op- 
portunity for about twenty more appoint- 
ments. Mr. Nobbs is a strong and direct 
speaker. ‘The minister of a church where he 
recently assisted in organizing a club writes 
as follows to the secretary of the League: 
“You spoke truly when you said that Mr. 
Nobbs was an interesting speaker and a 
steam-engine for energy. He was all that 
and more. He was forceful, interesting, 
wise, and stimulating. Send us some more 
like him.” I shall be glad to hear from any 
who are desirous of making appointments 
with Mr. Nobbs. 
Eimer S. Forpes, Secretary, 


National League of Unitarian Laymen. 
25 Beacon Street, Boston, Mass. 


The Young People’s Religious 
Anion, 
Boston Federation. 


The Boston Federation of Y. P. R. U. held 
its eleventh Mid-winter Meeting on Sunday, 
Jan. 25, 1914, at the church of the Third 
Religious Society in Dorchester, with an 
attendance of 211, within one of the record. 

The meeting opened with an invocation by 
Rev. C. A. Henderson of Philadelphia, and 
an address of welcome by the pastor, Rev. 
Ernest S. Meredith. 

The business meeting, which was con- 
ducted by the president, J. Harry Hooper, 
opened with a roll-call, to which sixteen 
unions responded. The secretary’s report 
of the last meeting was read and accepted. 

Miss Chenoweth reported for the Friendly 
Service Committee, telling of the philan- 
thropic work accomplished. Miss Richards, 
chairman of the Membership Committee, 
told of the prospects for interesting new 
unions. For the Music Committee Miss 
Richards reported that a chorus from the 
federation furnished music at the meeting 
of the Unitarian Fellowship for Social Justice 
on January 11. 

Mr. Allen, Chairman of the Ways and 
Means Committee, announced that a comedy, 
“The Colonel’s Maid,” would be given for 
the benefit of the federation by a picked cast 
at the following places: Meeting-house Hill, 
Parish House, Dorchester, March 11 and 12; 
Quincy Unitarian vestry, March 20; Church 
of the Disciples Parish House, Fenway, Bos- 
ton, March 27. 

A Hospitality Committee, consisting of Mr. 
Frederick G. May, Jr., Miss Minnie Packard, 
and Mr. Chester R. Allen, was appointed to 
serve during Anniversary Week, and the 
following Nominating Committee was elected: 
Miss Marian Dudley Richards, Mr. William 
E. Weston, Mr. Frederick West, Miss Helen 
Pepper, and Miss Georgie May Morris. 

It.was voted, on recommendation of the 
president, to adopt as the Federation Hymn 
the Hymn of Dedication written by Rev. 
John Haynes Holmes of New York for the 
Young People’s Religious Union, and to 
write Mr. Holmes apprising him of the fact. 

A social hour was taken, during which the 
hospitality of the Lawrance Union was en- 
joyed. 

The evening meeting opened at seven with 


am organ prelude by Mr. Ward C. Lincoln 


and a devotional service conducted by Rev. 
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Charles P. Wellman of Dorchester. Rev. 
Palfrey Perkins of Brighton delivered an 
interesting and stirring address on the subject, 
“Manners, Morals and Religion,” in which 
he defined the tendencies of modern society 
and emphasized Sir Philip Sidney’s descrip- 
tion of a gentleman, as one who has “high 
thoughts in a heart of courtesy.” 

Two solos by Mr. Henry Jackson were 
much enjoyed. 

F. ANTOINETTE Pratr, Secretary. 


Religious Intelligence. 


Announcements. 


Rev. Charles Milton Perry of the Pres- 
byterian ministry, having satisfied the Com- 
mittee on Fellowship of the New England 
States, is hereby commended to our ministry 
and churches. Certificate granted Jan. 27, 
1914. Committee, Louis C. Cornish, Julian 
C, Jaynes, Robert F. Leavens. 


Rev. Charles Francis Potter of the Bap- 
tist ministry, having satisfied the Com- 
mittee on Fellowship of the New England 
States, is hereby commended to our ministry 
and churches. Certificate granted Jan. 27, 
1914. Committee, Louis C. Cornish, Julian 
C. Jaynes, Robert F. Leavens. 


At a meeting of the Fellowship Committee 
of the Unitarian Conference of the Middle 
States and Canada, held at 104 East 20th 
Street, New York City, Sept. 30, 1913, Rev. 
William IL. McKinney was admitted to the 
Fellowship of the Unitarian Ministry, and 
is hereby commended to its ministers and 
churches. William M. Brundage, Chairman, 
Walter R. Hunt, Leon A. Harvey. 


The Ministers’ Monday Club will meet at 
25 Beacon Street, Boston, February 9, at 
11 P.M. Rey. Marion F. Ham of Reading 
will preside. Rev. Daniel Roy Freeman of 
Braintree will speak on ‘‘ People’s Forums in 
Relation to Church and Town.” Rev. 
George Grover Mills of Watertown will dis- 
cuss especially “The Forum in its Civic 
Relationships.” 


Rev. Charles Sherman Bodwell of the 
Congregational ministry, having satisfied 
the Committee on Fellowship of the New 
England States, upon the endorsement of 
the former committee, consisting of Messrs. 
Garver, Lord, and Brown, is hereby com- 
mended to our ministry and churches. Cer- 
tificate granted Dec. 8, 1913. Committee, 
Louis C. Cornish, Julian C. Jaynes, Robert 


F. Leavens. 
Churches. 


CAMBRIDGE, Mass.—Third Congrega- 
tional Society: The Harvard Street Unita- 
rian Church is holding a series of Neighbor- 
hood Meetings during the month of February. 
The course was opened Sunday, February 1, 
by Rev. William I. Lawrance, who gave an 
illustrated lecture on Japan. Meetings will 
be held on the following Sundays at five 
o’clock. February 8 Rev. Daniel Evans, 
D.D., will speak on the Labor Question; 
February 15 Rev. Joseph P. MacCarthy of 
the Unitarian Church, Waltham (subject 
to be announced); February 22 a miscel- 
laneous programme consisting chiefly of 
music will be given. 


J4J 
Deaths, 


POWARS.—In Brookline, Jan. 23, 1tor4, Mary A., 
daughter of the late John and Louisa Crosby Powars, aged 
69 years, 6 months, 


MILLER.—In Hudson, Mass., Jan. 29, 1914, at the 
heme of her nephew, Charles M. Houghton, Ellen R. Miller, 
ior merly of Walpole, N.H., where she was born Sept. 12, 
1834. 


MRS. HARRIET N. (FELTON) PARKER. 
LANcasTER, Mass. 


1823-1014. 


In her ninety-second year, beloved and honored, in her 
home in “The Old House,” at Lancaster, on January 17, 
Mrs. Harriet N. Parker passed peacefully to the other life, 
Surrounded by her children and grandchildren, she had 
enjoyed that happiness and affection which are the mead of 
a well-spent life. No one who has been privileged to know 
her in her home will ever forget her thoughtful, cheerful, 
delightful personality, and the perfect hospitality there 
always to be found. A lifelong member of the old First 
Parish, where for so many years she occupied each Sunday 
her place in the family pew, she was always identified with 
its interests by her own activities, and became closely asso-« 
ciated with its history by the marriage of her oldest son to 
the daughter of its minister, whose life was nearly co-eval 
with her own. It is appropriate that the Register record 
this tribute, for she was one of its most faithful readers and 
friends, and she also believed in spreading its good tidings 
by giving others the opportunity of enjoying its pages. 
Keen in her interest in all passing events until the very close 
of her life, she lived to see her sons achieve success, and 
their sons and daughters grow up around her, and at 
home she enjoyed a daughter’s devotion, while those who 
had passed beyond the home circle were still with her in 
happy memories. 

When, after the simple and beautiful burial service, she 
was laid at rest in a bed of roses in the midst of the pure 
white expanse of fallen snow, still gently falling as the lov- 
ing hands of sons and grandsons lowered the outgrown 
body to its resting-place, it seemed the fitting climax of a 
beautiful life, filled with affection and loving service, and 
crowned with the accomplishment of high ideals,—a life 
that remains the inspiration of all who knew her. 


“None knew her but to love her, 
Nor named her but to praise.” 


Fifty-Fifth Year 


J. S. WATERMAN & SONS 


UNDERTAKERS 


2326 and 2328 Washington Street 


Adjoining Dudley St. Elevated Station. 
Funeral, Cemetery, Cremation and 
Transfer Arrangements, 
CHAPEL, Extensive salesrooms, 
Complete equipment for city and out-of- 
town service. Automobile Hearses, 
Frank S. Waterman, President. : 
Joseph S. Waterman, Vice-President. 
Frank S. Waterman, Jr. 
Telephones Roxbury 72-73-74 
Marconi Telegraph and Cable Address, 
“ Undertaker Boston.’’ 


POPULAR 
SUMMER TOUR 


$400.00 


EUROPE 


Italy to Scotland. University man, leader, 
THE SHELTON PARTIES 
Box A - 294 Washington Street, - Boston, Mass. 


DR. BATES’ SANATORIUM 
Established in 1893. For treatment of nervous 
or mentally ill. Illustrated booklet on request, 


Dr. W. Lincoxn Bates, Supt., 
Jamestown, R.I. 


EDWARD A. ANDREWS 
REAL ESTATE AND INSURANCE 
Harvard Square, Cambridge, Mass. 

Property near the College a Specialty. 


ME WANTED, adoption possible, for bigh 
bE Gta girl of 14, lately orphaned. Well born, 
healthy, attractive. Highest references required. Ad- 
dress W. S., Christian Register. 
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FLORENCE, Mass.—Free Congregational 
Society, Rev. R. Edward Griffith: This 
society considers itself fortunate in having 
secured Mr. Griffith as its pastor. His 
sermons are strong and full of inspiration, 
and the congregation is increasing in num- 
bers. The Ladies’ Industrial Union is helpful 
to the society in various ways by giving 
suppers and entertaining the Liberal Lay- 
men’s Club. The Alliance, though small in 
numbers, is doing some charitable work, also 
it is interested in helping to purchase new 
hymn books, which are much needed. 


LANCASTER, Mr.—The Church of Our 
Father, Rev. KE. H. Reeman: The high-water 
mark of attendance records was reached on 
Sunday evening, January 18, when every 
seat in the church building was filled, the 
church parlor crowded, and many people 
were unable to find seats, some even failing 
to gain admittance. The occasion was the 
second delivery of a lecture by the minister, 
on “The Inside of the Cup,” repeated in 
response to many requests. A pleasing sight 
was the faces of the two Episcopal rectors of 
the city, who shared standing-room at the 
back of the church. The congregation in- 
cluded in addition many of the leading citi- 
zens of Lancaster. The happy event co- 
incided with the twelfth anniversary of the 
foundation of the cause in this city. Mr. 
Reeman begins a new series of Play Studies 
on Sunday evening next. The series will 
include many of the most notable dramas 
of the day, among the number Israel Zang- 
will’s ‘‘The Next Religion,” Bernard Shaw’s 
“Man and Superman,” John Galsworthy’s 
“Strife,” ‘Justice,’ and ‘Silver Box.” 
Brieux’s play, ‘‘ Damaged Goods,”’ will be dis- 
cussed on Sunday evening, February 8, on 
which evening the service will be open to 
men only. A spirit of expectant optimism 
prevails among the members of this church, 
and the outlook is felt never to have been 
more hopeful. 


NEwsBurRGH, N.Y.—Church of our Father, 
Rev. Alfred J. Wilson: The annual meeting 
and parish supper of this church was held 
January 13. Despite the exceedingly cold 
weather, about one hundred persons sat down 
for a delicious turkey supper, provided by 
the ladies of the church. After the supper 
the company adjourned to the church audi- 
torium for the business meeting. As is cus- 
tomary with this church, a vote for minister 
was taken by ballot, and the present minister 
was re-elected by a practically unanimous 
vote. The reports of the treasurer and 
chairmen of standing committees showed the 
condition of the church to be healthy and 
progressive. he Alliance had been very 
active, and had raised over six hundred dollars 
during the year. The minister’s report cov- 
ered the various phases of the church’s activ- 
ities, and, besides calling attention to in- 
creased contributions during the year and 
the accession of several new families, noted 
particularly two outstanding events of inter- 
est. These were the social survey of the city 
and the public forum. The first was made 
possible through the activity of the minister 
and some members of the church. The sec- 
ond was a series of public meetings held on 
Sunday evenings in the church for a period 
of nearly three months this fall. Local social 
and civic problems were presented by the 
speakers, and a general discussion from the 
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floor followed. They were well attended, 
and much interest was aroused. ‘The out- 
look is distinctly encouraging as the society 
is making steady and sure gains in numbers 
and influence all the time. 


Newrort, R.I.—Channing Memorial 
Church, Rev. William Safford Jones: On 
Sunday, January 25, after the morning ser- 
vice, the congregation adjourned to the 
parish house to honor Mr. George E. Rice, 
for forty years sexton of the church, who in 
that long term of service has never missed a 
single Sunday. He was presented with a 
gold-headed cane, suitably inscribed, and 
a purse of forty dollars. Congratulatory 
speeches were made by the minister and by 
the president of the corporation, Mr. Walter 
A. Wright. Mr. Rice, though surprised and 
greatly affected, replied in a fitting manner, 
in a speech full of deep feeling. On Monday 
evening, January 26, the Charity Organiza- 
tion Society observed its thirty-fifth anniver- 
sary by a house-warming at its new home, the 
beautiful old Vernon House, Count Rocham- 
beau’s headquarters during the Revolution. 
The dedicatory address was given by Rev. 
Emery H. Porter, D.D., rector of Emmanuel 
Church, and the dedicatory prayer was 
offered by Mr. Jones. Both clergymen are 
members of the Board of Reference. The 
choir of Channing Memorial Church sang a 
social service hymn written by Mrs. Anna 
Garlin Spencer, and chanted the Lord’s 
Prayer. ‘Thus impressively was the intimate 
connection between religion and social service 
emphasized. 


PETERSHAM, Mass.—First Unitarian Con- 
gregational Parish, Rev. Robert C. Douthit: 
The recent visit of Rev. S. B. Nobbs in the 
interest of the Unitarian’ Laymen’s League 
was an occasion of inspiration and encourage- 
ment. ‘The Channing (men’s) Club was or- 
ganized in the autumn of 1912, and monthly 
meetings have been held with varying suc- 
cess, from fifteen to twenty-five usually being 
present. On the night of January 16 the 
meeting was brightened by the presence of 
ladies, also, and both men and women lis- 
tened with eager attention to Mr. Nobbs’s 
eloquent portrayal of the needs and oppor- 
tunities. Their hearts responded to his 
enthusiastic call for united work and vigor- 
ous effort in the propagation of our liberal 
faith. At the close of Mr. Nobbs’s address 
the club voted unanimously to become affili- 
ated with the National League of Unitarian 
Laymen, 


Woxiaston, Mass,—Unitarian Society, 
Rev. Carl G. Horst: The annual business 
meeting of the church was held Monday 
evening, January 26. The reports of the 
officers, committees, allied societies, and 
minister all showed good work done, and the 
church in a sound and healthy condition. 
The treasurer reported all bills paid, and a 
small sum in the treasury. Besides the regu- 
lar services during the past year were held 
a series of vesper services and a series of 
special Lenten services for the deepening of 
the moral and religious life. Among special 
events were the three days’ celebration of the 
twenty-fifth anniversary of the founding of 
the church, January 31 and February 1, 2; the 
Wollaston country fair in the vestry and on 
the church grounds September 12, 13; and 


the beautiful candle-light Christmas service, | Cai 
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the first one ever held in Quincy. In his 
annual report the minister recommended: a 
more thorough organization of the parish, so 
that every one connected with the church 
may have a place upon at least one commit- 
tee; the erection of a parish house, where 
larger and better accommodations may be 
had for the Sunday-school and social ac- 
tivities of the church; the holding of the 
Wollaston counitry-fair to be made an annual 
event; an annual collection for the benefit 
of the Unitarian Service Pension Society. 


Personals. 


Rev. Perry Marshall, minister in New 
Salem, Mass., writes that he is working hard 
on Turkish. ‘This is the thirty-first language 
which he has undertaken to study. 


On Sunday, January 25, at Meadville, Pa., 
there was an exchange of pulpits between 
Rev. Henry T. Secrist of the Independent 
Congregational Unitarian Church and Rev. 
J. T. Nichols of the Park Avenue Congrega- 
tional Church, the first event of the kind 
there, and very agreeable and significant. 


The Tuckerman School. 


Visits to the School for Crippled Children 
and to the Roxbury Neighborhood House 
have been made by groups of students to 
better understand the purpose and work of 
the School and to be present at a clinic at 
the Neighborhood House. ‘The latter visit 
was interesting as connected with the lecture 
recently given by Miss Mary A. Jones, direc- 
tor of the Milk and Baby Hygiene Associa- 
tion. ‘The interesting and satisfactory evi- 
dences of good work that is being done in 
both institutions furnished topics for dis- 
cussion at the Thursday morning Conference. 

A pleasant addition to the week’s pro- 
gramme has been the reading of three papers 
on ‘’The Women of the Bible.’’ ‘These were 
prepared for the Jamaica Plain Alliance 
branch, and the writers consented to repeat 
the readings to the class. Since the subject 
is not one met with in manuals for instruc- 
tion, the papers were very helpful and sug- 
gested what might be done for special classes 
of adults with the very limited references 
given in the Bible to its women. 


“Pinafore” in Boston. 


The famous opera “‘ Pinafore’’ will be pre- 
sented in the Parish House at the Church 
of the Disciples, Jersey and Peterborough 
Streets, by the young people of the Lend-a- 
Hand Club. Two performances are to be 
given, on the 11th and 13th of February, at 
7.45 P.M.; also a third performance at 
Jamaica Plain. Competent artists will as- 
sist the chorus. Mr. James C. Bartlett, of 
international fame as the singer of ‘“‘Ralph”’ 
inthe earlier performances of ‘‘ Pinafore,” has 
been instructing the young people. Mr. 
Everett J. Harrington is accompanist and 
leader. 


POINT BREEZE. 


Inn and bungalows, Medomak, Me. Located on an 
island off the coast. The woods, fields, and rocky shores, 
the pure sea air scented with the odor of evergreen 
make an attractive place. Gut and homelike. 
modates sixty. Booklet. ddress, J. H. Ambrose, 100 
thedral Parkway, New York. 
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ACKNOWLEDGMENTS of the American Uni- 
tarian Association :— 
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All in all, a most attractive programme is in 
store for those who attend, and a substan- 
tial luncheon is promised. 


Bere and Chere. 


All present, past, and prospective members, 
with their friends, are cordially invited. As 
it is well-nigh impossible to reach every one 
by means of the postal card notice, no one 
at all interested in this meeting of old friends 
and in this opportunity to make new friends 
should fail to be present. 

Luncheon tickets, 75 cents, may be ob- 


California led last year in timber sold from 
national forests. 


There are 703 bighorns, or mountain 
sheep, in the national forests of Nevada. 


The biographical survey and the forest 
service have been co-operating in the exter- 
mination of ground squirrels on national 
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Henry M. Wruiams, Treasurer, 
25 Beacon Street, Boston, Mass. 


A Fair in Boston. 


The Women’s Alliance of Bulfinch Place 
Church will hold a St. Valentine’s Fair on 
Wednesday and Thursday, Feb. 11 and 12, 
1914, from 10 A.M. to 10 P.M., with luncheon 
served from 12 to 2.30 and supper from 5.30 
to 7.30. There will be an entertainment 
each evening at eight o’clock. 


Isles of Shoals Association. 


The mid-winter reunion of the Isles of 
Shoals Association will be held at Dr. Hale’s 
Church, Exeter and Newbury Streets, Bos- 
ton, on Saturday, February 14. An in- 
formal reception will take place from twelve 
to one.. Luncheon will be served at one, 
followed by informal speaking. The Asso- 
ciation is fortunate in securing Rev. Lewis 
G. Wilson, secretary of the American Uni- 
tarian Association, Mrs. George W. Root, 
one of the best of the Ladies’ Alliance speak- 
ers, and Rev. Frederick R. Griffin of Mon- 
treal, a minister we hear far too seldom, to 
speak. ‘There will be two or three impromptu 
speeches as well. 

Mr. William E. Weston and his “troupe” 
of last summer will sing and play, while Mr. 


William H. Sayward has promised to read. OBRION, RUSSELL & co., be 


tained by sending remittance before Wednes-| forests in California. The annual loss of 
day, February 11, to Carl B. Wetherell, 1/range feed and grain crops from ground 
Fuller Place, Cambridge, Mass. squirrels is enormous. 


LARGEST FIRE INSURANCE COMPANY 


Chartered by the State of Massachusetts 
Incorporated 1849 Charter Perpetual 


SPRINGFIELD 
Fire and Marine Insurance Company 


Of SPRINGFIELD, MASS. 
Cash Capital - - -= $2,500,000.00 


1849 


Annual Statement, January I, 1914 
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Fe ys, FE ee is $58,525,255.78 


LOSSES PAID SINCE ORGANIZATION 


*$500,000.00 transferred from Surplus to Capital account by stock dividend, declared 
in July, 1913. 28S Ne ee Ss ee 


A. W. DAMON, President, 
CHAS. E. GALACAR, Vice-President, 
W. J. MACKAY, Secretary, 


PRIOLEAU ELLIS, Asst. Sec. 
E. H. HILDRETH, Asst. Sec. 
G. G. BULKLEY, Asst. Sec. 
F. H. WILLIAMS, Treas. 


Western Department, Chicago, Illinois 


A. F. DEAN, Manager 
J. C. HARDING, Assistant Manager W. H. LININGER, Assistant Manager 
E. G. CARLISLE, 2d Assistant Manager L. P. VOORHEES, Cashier 


Pacific Coast Department, San Francisco, Cal. 
GEO. W. DORNIN, Manager. JOHN C,. DORNIN, Assistant Manager 


Agencies in all Prominent Localities throughout the United States and Canada. 
BOSTON AGENTS; 
108 Water Street 


$44 


Pleasantries, 


“No,” said Mrs. Twickembury, “my 
husband can’t see you this evening. He’s 
predisposed.” 


A contemporary asks, “‘ What shall we say 
of the hundreds of elders and deacons in our 
church who take no religious newspaper?” 
Speak of them as kindly as possible under 
the circumstances. 


Student: ‘“‘Would you perhaps buy this 
Greek dictionary?” Antiquary: “I am 
sorry, but I buy only whole libraries.”’ 
Student: ‘‘Just so. This book is the whole 
of my library.” —Fliegende Blétter. 


“What's the shape of the earth?’’ asked 
the teachet, calling suddenly on Willie. 
“Round,” was the answer. “‘How do you 
know it’s round?” “All right,” said Willie: 
“it’s square then. I don’t mean to argue 
about it.” 


“Tommy,” said Tommy’s mother, “I am 
afraid you will make yourself ill. Do stop 
eating. How is it that you can possibly eat 
so much?” “I’m sure I don’t know,” said 
Tommy thoughtfully, taking another bite, 
“guess it’s just good luck.” 


A lady was surprised to hear a woman of 
apparent cultivation pronounce the word 
“mural”? as though it were spelled mooral. 
She slipped out and consulted her dictionary, 
remarking to a friend on her return, “‘She is 
wrong. Mu is pronounced mew, as in cat.” 


A young lawyer excused himself from a 
luncheon party the other day, saying, “‘I 
must go to my office.’ Said the hostess, 
laughingly, ‘‘We didn’t know you had an 
office.” “Not have an office!’’ he replied. 
“Why, if I didn’t, what would I have to 
stay away from?” 


In Peabody a small Unitarian girl of four, 
whose father, a bank official, had com- 
plained more than once that. the income 
tax made him sick, was playing that her doll 
was ill. Her mother asked, ‘‘What is the 
matter with dolly?” The child replied, 
“T think she has the income tax.” 


A correspondent writes: ‘‘I have a married 
daughter living in Reno. The other day her 
son, six years old, used the term ‘Gosh.’ 
He was instantly rebuked by his ten-year- 
old sister. He replied, ‘All the boys in 
our school say ‘Gosh.’ ‘Yes, John,’ his 
sister responded proudly, ‘but remember 
we are Eastern children!’”’ 


Dr. Holmes was in a Boston bookstore one 
day, when a woman came in to purchase’a 
book for a holiday present.. One of the first 
volumes shown her was ‘The Last ~«Leaf.” 
“Who is this by?’’ asked the customer.’ 
“Dr. Holmes.” “Did he draw the pict- 
ures?”’ “‘Oh, no; he wrote the poetry.” 
“The poetry! Is that all?’”? The clerk 
looked at the doctor, who had overheard the 
dialogue and was enjoying it. When the 
lady went out, the doctor repeated comically: 
“The poetry! Is that all?” 


During the MacDowell Music Festival last 
summer in Peterboro, N.H., a _ waitress 
of The Inn, where the orchestra was enter- 
tained, rushed in distress to the wife of the 
proprietor excitedly, exclaiming that ‘‘one of 
the orchestra men can’t eat meat!” ‘Why 
not? Is he ill?” ‘Oh, no, but he is a 
Unitarian!” “A Unitarian? Why, Uni- 
tarians eat meat.” ‘‘Well, maybe it’s a 
Cemetarian!” “Oh, you mean a _ vege- 
tarian!”” “That's it,” exclaimed the girl, 
“T knew it was something religious with 
“tarian’ on the end.” 


The Christian Register 


WHY NOT READ THIS AD? 
Ae Underground 
Sue ~6Garbage Receiver 


SLAIN 
No Flies. No Litter. No Odors. 
Opens with the foot: closes itself. Clean and sanitary. 
Sold direct from factory. Guaranteed. Circular free. 
C. H. Srepuenson, Mfr., 19 Farrar Street, Lynn, Mass. 


‘SJUBILATE DEO” HYMNAL 


Edited by Rev. Charles W. Wendte 


Geo. H. Ellis Co. 
272 Congress St., Boston. 


Price, 40 cents_ 
By mail, 50 cents 


Also an edition with services, 50 cents; 
by mail,6ocentspercopy. Young People’s 
Religious Union: 25 Beacon Street, Boston. 


HEART AND VOICE 


A NEW BOOK OR SONGS AND SERVICES 
FOR THE SUNDAY-SCHOOL AND THE HOME 


Prepared by 
Rev. CHARLES W. WENDTE, D.D. 
COMPILER OF ** THE SUNNYSIDE,”’ 
“THE CAROL,” “JUBILATE DEO,” ETC. 


At this season, when pastors and superintendents are 
considering how to improve the musical and liturgical 
services of the Sunday-school, we would call their atten- 
tion to the merits of this latest and best work of a compiler 
whose previous ventures in this field have met with un- 
precedented favor in liberal religious circles in the United 
States and England, and whose large experience in Child 
Song assures a collection of hymns, tunes, and liturgies 
in harmony with the present standards and needs of the 
liberal Christian Sunday-school and home. 

The book contains 365 hymns and poems, 264 tunes, 
together with 24 liturgies for the regular sessions and special 
occasions of the children’s service. 

The endeavor has been made to present in these simple 
liturgies the noblest utterances of the Old and New Testa- 
ment, so far as these are applicable to childhood and ca- 
pable of a liturgical treatment. The poetic and ethical 
values of the selections in verse have been carefully con- 
sidered, while the music to which they are wedded is 
throughout tuneful and singable, and of a high order. 

The best way to be assured of this is to send for a copy of 
the book for examination. 

“Heart and Voice” has already been adopted by a large 
number of our Sunday-schools, whose testimony as to the 
enrichment their services have received through its intro- 
ducton is most gratifying. A list of these will be fur- 
nished those who desire to make further inquiry. We give 
herewith the opinion of a few experts in Sunday-school 
affairs, formed alter a careful examination of the book. 

CoMMENDATIONS.—From Rev. W. H. Lyon, D.D., in the 
Christian Register:— 

“There is an astonishing amount of new matter and a 
still more astonishing amount of admirable matter. The 
most marked quality of the music is what it should be in 
a book for children,—brightness.”’ 

From Rev. Frederick L. Hosmer, D.D.:— 

“Tt seems to me the fullest, most elaborate Sunday- 
school Manual yet issued in this country, or elsewhere, 
so far as I know... . I am stirred to congratulation.” 

From Rev. George H Badger, in the Unitarian:— 

“A more successfully wrought-out work of definite use- 
fulness has rarely been the good fortune of the liberal 
fellowship. ... It makes a decisive step in advance... . 
There is a most excellent collection of service, with a gen 
erous range and logical development combining simplicity, 
dignity, and @ariety, with rare discrimination.’ 

From Rev. Henry F. Cope, General Secretary Religious 
Education Society:— 

“Vt is refreshing to find a book consisting apparently 
wholly of songs which young people may sing without loss 
of self-respect, and normally without breach of veracity, 
so well arranged and attractively printed. . . . 1 am look- 
ing forward to_using the first part of the book in my own 
family.” 


Send for a copy of HEART AND VOICE. 
Price: Single Copies, 60 cents each, postpaid. 
ToSunday-schools: 50 centseach carriage prepaid. 


Publishers: GEO. H. ELLIS CO. 
272 CONGRESS STREET, BOSTON, MASS. 
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KIDDER, PEABODY & CO, 


115 DEVONSHIRE ST. 
BOSTON 


56 WALL ST. 
NEW YORK 


Investment Securities 
Foreign Exchange 
Letters of Credit 


CORRESPONDENTS OF 


BARING BROTHERS & CO.,LTD. 


LONDON 


Geo. H. Ellis Co. 
PRINTERS 


272 Congress Street, Boston 


Educational, 


THE MISSES ALLEN SCHOOL 


West Newton, Mass. 
Address as above for circulars, 


THE TUCKERMAN SCHOOL 
FOR SUNDAY-SCHOOL WORKERS and PARISH 
ASSISTANTS. For particulars address the Dean. 
MRS CLARA T, GUILD, 
25 Beacon Street, Boston, Mass. 


PROCTOR ACADEMY, anoover. a1 


A school for boys and girls conducted under the auspices 
of Unitarians. In the foothills of the White Mountains, 
‘roo miles from Boston. Pure water. Bracing air. Cen- 
tral heating and lighting plant. Complete sanitation. 


ural, Domestic Science, and Commercial! courses. 

and tuition, $250 a year. Tuition scholarships for ten 
students. For catalogue and full information, 
Francis TREADWAY CLAYTON, Principal. 


The Browne & Nichols School 


FOR BOYS. _Cambridge, Mass. 
gist year, Sept. 22,1913. Six-year course for 
or any other college. New Features: Nichols 
Field, playground on Charles River, opposite Soldier’s 
Field. Anion Dempetmnent for Nopmger Boys. 
xeorge H. Browne. -M.. 
Rev. Willard Reed, A.M..} Pineipals. 


School farms of 150 acres. College Preparatory, Agricult- 
i joard 


The MacDuffie School 


For Girls 
Springfield, Mass. 


Principals: 
Jobn MecDuffie (Harvard) 
Mrs. John MecDuffie (Radcliffe) 


Half way betwe 
Situation and wen lrg oi 
east winds, as on the seacoast. Three houses. 
» Beautiful grounds. 


General and College Co ‘ 
S tud ies Certificate fe Musics i Do: 
mestic Science. ' 


Athletics Crumecign/ basbevaaly 


riding master, swimming and country excur- 
sions. s 3 


Separate dormitories. Gymnasium. Athletic advantages. - 


